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THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION AND 


E have it on authority 
that the “sins of the 
fathers are visited on 
the children,” and so it 
is in life proved that any 

body of men who are weighed in the 
balance and found wanting are not only 
destroying their own chances but detri- 
mentally affecting those of others who 
will come after them. 

The present position occupied by the 
great decorative firms is in no small 
degree occasioned by the past failure of 
architects during the Victorian epoch—a 
failure due to their want of education, 
sloth, and unfitness for the profession 
they adopted. In our Georgian epoch 
every part of a building bore traces of the 
Same designer’s powers; the chimney- 
Pleces, wainscoting, doors, cornices, and 
staircases are harmonious expressions of 
style intimately connected and correlated 
with one another. 

But by the middle of last century an 
fntirely different state of things began 
to obtain; the general plan and arrange- 
nent of a building alone too often occupied 
the architect’s attention. His chimney- 
Pleces, balustrades, and other internal 





fittings were frankly left by him as 
immaterial, and bought from manu- 
facturers who turned them out wholesale. 
The note of individual design passed from 
internal work, and with it the architect’s 
enthusiasm and Jove for his work. Under 
such conditions it is understandable that 
we -may obtain pretentiousness and 
display, but architecture as an art 
expressing the life and convictions of a 
generation vanishes, to be only partially 
recovered after decades of experimental 
effort. 

Such was the genesis of the profes- 
sional decorator, whose functions were 
gradually enlarged, and who helped 
numbers of incompetent architects to 
carry out. work they were obviously 
incapable of doing, and, finally, in many 
cases, supplanted them altogether. To- 
day we are feeling the effect of the evil 
seed sown in the last century, and even 
now the incompetent and ill-educated 
men are helping to spread the circle of the 
evil which often tends to entangle the 
efforts of better-trained and gifted 
architects. 

It must at the outset be recognised that 
the great decorative firms frequently turn 
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out well-designed and detailed work 
showing real knowledge and skill, but 
architectural expressicn in a building, if 
it is to be thoroughly successful, should 
be the outcome of one designer’s skill. 
We cannot feel full interest and enthu- 
siasm for the preparation of what is but 
a. skeleton for the application of the 
decorator’s work. Our clients obtain 
divided counsel ; what they can actually 
see and handle in a shop or showroom 
they prefer to choose themselves, and 
they naturally pay attention to the advice 
they obtain from a decorator to their 
architect’s detriment. 

As an example of what frequently 
happens we may quote a case which came 
under our knowledge. An architect in 
a provincial town was employed to design 
an hotel costing 30,0007. He made the 
small-scale drawings and one sheet of half- 
inch stonework details. The clerk of the 
works was told that he could find time to 
make any joinery details required, and 
the general decoration was handed over to 
a firm of decorators. The sequel was 
that when large additions were required 
the clerk of works and the decorative 
firm alone were employed by the client, 
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the so-called “ architect” being elimi- 
nated. Thus it is that incompetence 
produces its reward, and that we, as a 
profession, are heavily handicapped by 
the results of the work of the unfit. 

When we know that many great 
decorative firms employ assistant archi- 
tects and are anxious, willing, and able, 
not only to undertake decorative but 
even constructional) work on a large 
scale, the full effects of the evil becomes 
obvious and insistent. The remedy 
seems to us to be twofold, and to lie largely 
in the hands of our profession and its 
societies. They are, first, to keep a 
record of those firms who have, as is 
frequently the case, been proved to have 
undermined architects’ positions with 
their clients with a view to obtaining 
their work direct, and place such cases 
on record in order to prevent architects 
from dealing with them, and, as far as 
possible, we believe architects should 
get their joinery and other details 
carried out by the contractor. It may 
be granted that in many cases the 
average good builder does not produce 
work of quite the same degree of finish 
as that of the best decorators, but the 
work which we admire in the past was 
produced directly without the aid of the 
decorator, and the greater the oppor- 
tunities which are given to the average 
builder to work to an architect’s design 
the more will his excellence of execution 
be improved. What we really want is not 
cabinet work applied to our buildings, 
but sound joinery and good plasterwork, 
such as can be produced by the ordinary 
workman of a good contractor. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that, 
although we can never get back to the 
medigval conditions, the result of which 
was to give character and interest to 
architecture by the close and intimate 
connexion between the handicraftsman 
and the designer, we can unfortunately 
depart further from those conditions, 
and the splitting up of building opera- 
tions into sections 1s one way in which 
to emphasise what we must regard as an 
evil incidental to modern development. 

The second remedy is, in our opinion, 
the penalising of those members of the 
profession who take fees for work which 
they relegate to others. Architects 
should in their own interests be at least as 
anxious to prevent the whole scale of 
architects’ charges being brought into 
discredit by incompetent men obtaining 
fees they have never earned, as in insist- 
ing on the payment of fees for work 
which has been efficiently carried out. 
If 5 per cent. is a fair and recognised 
charge for efficiently designing and 
detailing a building, it is a gross over- 
charge in the case of a man who does 
neither. Thus we hold that the architect 
who bears witness in the Law Courts 
against another on the value of the 
quantum meruit supplied by an incom- 
petent man may be doing his colleagues 
@ service and not an injury. To demon- 
strate to the public that we have a 
standard by which we measure the value 
of our professional services is helping to 
prove that we are useful members of tha 
body politic. 

But the whole question we have raised 
is one of great moment to our profession 
and intimately bound up with its 
future. 
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OUR ARCHITECTS AND 
OUR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


W'S AE have recently read comments 

§/ on the fact that the late Mr. 
Norman Shaw, in spite of the 
eminence to which he attained, 
and the fact that his genius never showed 
to greater advantage than when he had 
to handle buildings on a large scale, 
never had the chance of designing a 
public building with the notable exception 
of Scotland Yard. In other countries it 
is stated he would have been employed 
as a matter of course in the design of 
important monumental works, but here 
through the competition system it is 
suggested that architects of the first 
ability seldom get opportunities for doing 
work in which they are likely to excel, 
on terms which are likely to attract them. 

It is further alleged that in Germany 
and other countries competitions are 
confined to the smaller buildings, the 
design of the more important ones being 
placed directly in the hands of the most 
eminent men of the profession, a result 
which it is claimed differentiates our 
architecture from that of the Continent 
to the public detriment. 

We should first like to say that while we 
are at one with the writer in regretting 
that Mr. Shaw has not left us more 
evidence of what his ability could achieve 
in designing public buildings, we are yet 
of the opinion that had he done so the 
modern domestic architecture of our 
country, which is admitted to be excelled 
by none other, would probably not have 
reached its present standard of attain- 
ment, and that Mr. Shaw deliberately 
chose, in the way a man of genius does, 
that department of work in which he 
instinctively felt he could: excel, and 
which was pre-eminently his métier. To 
have raised the standard of the domestic 
architecture of a country as he did was 
in itself an achievement greater rather 
than less than any other he might have 
attained to in another field. And Mr. 
Shaw’s influence does not die with him, for 
it set in motion influences which have 
probably been more efficacious in inspir- 
ing others with convictions which more 
than anything else have infused our 
architecture with new life. 

As to the question of competitions 
per se, we must remember how frequently 
it is the young and untried who succeed 
in solving the greatest of problems. Is 
there on the Continent a modern church 
which would hold its own in originality 
of conception and in largeness of treat- 
ment with Liverpool Cathedral, the 
work of a young and untried man ? 
St. George’s Hall, again, is another 
instance of what architecture might have 
lost had the great prizes been reserved 
for men of established eminence. 

And in the case of the London County 
Hall, although criticisms of the award 
were made at the time, we have never 
heard it suggested that the work should 
have been placed in the hands of any of 
the men of eminence who by special 
invitation competed with others in the 
final competition. : 






But we hold no brief for those who | 


would wish to see every building of 
magnitude made the occasion of a com- 
petition; we believe the juste milieu is 
rather in the direction of adopting 
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neither the principle of direct selection 
nor that of competition in its entirety, 
We are also a little inclined to think 
that public interests might be best served 
by more frequently giving buildings of 
what we might call an intermediate size 
directly into the hands of architects of 
reputation, and in arranging the com. 
petitions for the ‘great prizes of the 
profession in such a manner that, while 
everyone had his chances, men of great 
and deserved attainment were directly 
invited to compete with others and 


received adequate remuneration for doin 


so. The causes which militate against 
the excellence of English public architec. 
ture lie deeper than the method by 
which designs are generally obtained. 


——_-_+-e —___- 


NOTES. 


Sir ALEXANDER Biynie’s 
letter to the Times may 
do some service in dis- 
posing of misinformed and exaggerated 
statements in the daily Press, to which we 
presume his last paragraph applies, but 
in our judgment it does not dispose of Sir 
Francis Fox’s report. As Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney points out, when correcting 
his statement as-to the actual and relative 
clefts of the foundations and of the 
tunnel, Sir Alexander Binnie entirely 
ignores the danger of vibration from the 
incessant pounding of the cars at the 
cross-over. He also makes no attempt 
to controvert Sir Francis Fox’s definite 
statement that “the Cathedral is over- 
loaded ; it is actually moving and crack- 
ing.” He refers to certain cracks that 
he saw as far back as 1864, but he 
leaves us to infer the possibility of recent 
movements, detected by Sir Francis Fox, 
of which he is not aware. Fic suggests 
that if any movement of the surrounding 
earth had taken place owing to the over- 
loading of the Cathedral it would long 
since have been detected in the deep 
basements in the large warehouses on the 
south side of the Cathedral ; but he does 
not definitely state that as a matter of 
fact no movement can be detected there. 
He expresses an opinion as to the safety 
of the tunnel which, in view of M. 
Macartney’s letter, he might be disposed 





The Safety of 
St. Paul’s. 


to modify. But, in any event, it is au: 


opinion, not a statement of fact. It is 
easily to be understood that there must 
be some definite distance from the 
Cathedral at which such a tunnel would 
be safe, and that opinions may well differ 
as to what that exact distance should be. 
Sir Alexander Binnie’s opinion is entitle 
to great respect, but we would rather see 
that tunnel further away from the 
building. After all, it is a question of 
strengthening the supports of over 
loaded foundations, and Sir Alexander 
Binnie does not say or even suggest that 
the tunnel will have this effect. The 
anxiety of the Government to safegua 

the Cathedral is shown, we are glad 
hear, by the intention of the Home Office 
to inquire into possible danger from 
vibration in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Tue London Society * 
to be congratulated on the 
success of its first publi 
meeting. That this meeting was hel at 
the Mansion House and presided over by 
the Lord Mayor may, we hope, be taken 





The London 
Society. 
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as proof that the citizens of London are 
in sympathy with its ideals. That so 
distinguished a statesman as Lord Curzon 
proposed the principal resolution affords 
evidence that the wider Imperial aspect 
of its work has also obtained recognition. 
We hope that the able manner in which 
the objects of the Society were set forth 
will lead to a wider appreciation of tneir 
value, and result in that increase of 
membership which is so much to be 
desired if the Society is to bring a suffi- 
ciently weighty body of enlightened 
ypinion to bear on the questions in which 
it is interested. The declaration made 
by Lord Plymouth, as President of the 
Society, as to its non-political and more 
particularly its non-partisan character 
is to be welcomed, as tending to remove 
anv possible misapprehension. Most 
London improvement schemes are based 
upon economic, social, and even ethical 
questions of a controversial character. 
‘The result is that any scheme is liable 
to be dragged into the arena of party 
politics, where it is never discussed on its 
merits. A society where it can be dis- 
cussed on its merits in a non-partisan 
atmosphere should be of great public 
utility, and we trust this impartial attitude 
will be rigidly maintained. If public 
interest ever increases to such an extent 
as to cause one of the political parties in 
the State to put the improvement of 
London in the forefront of its programme 
it will be time enough for the Society to 
reconsider its attitude. 





The Problem of 4S may be seen by our 
South London. '¢Port in auother column, 

ord’ Curzon, in an 
eloquent speech, referred to some of the 
schemes in which the London Society is 
interested. The most comprehensive and 
nerhaps the most important of these 
is the need for a general improvement 
scheme for the south side of the Thames, 
carrying with it an improvement of the 
river itself. In this connexion we 
reprint a plan originally published two 
years ago with our article on “ John 
Burns’ London,” showing the railway- 
stations taken over to the south side of 
the river. In a later article we developed 
the idea further by showing the possi- 
bility of laying-out the southern district 
as an Imperial Quarter in the geographical 
centre of London. When so doing we 
ventured to make the suggestion that 
the governing idea of any general scheme 
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or development plan for London might 
possibly be found in its Imperial aspect, 
considered in relation to the possibility 
of a scheme of Imperial Federation in the 
not far-distant future. We commend 
this idea to the consideration of the 
London Society. 





‘Sissteaitins ARCHITECTURE aims, in 
Architecture, *#@ first place, at a high 
efficiency in buildings for 

the practical affairs and requirements of 
life and work; but it must be such an 
efficiency as gives at the same time some 
imaginative expression of their purpose 
and. of the ideal or aspiration of those who 
live and work in them, some satisfaction 
to esthetic and deeper human needs. More 
important, therefore, to the architect even 
than his critical study of the past must 
be his earnest and constant observation 
and discernment of the present and the 
future ever incipient therein. Never was 
this more important than now, when the 
age of merely utilitarian industrialism, 
with its supervening militant imperialism, 
is beginning to be challenged by nobler 
and more efficient ideals of work and 
social life. Architecture has a great and 
leading part to play in the new synthesis 
which now begins everywhere actively 
to assert itself. Intensive but divergent 
specialism in the sciences is leading on 
through its resultant advance to still 
greater developments in their correlation 
and integration. Labour, divided and 
subdivided in the process of mechanical 
industry, is awakening to the conscious- 
ness of a new efficiency and power, is 
arranging itself in new combinations. 
Power, it has recently been said in our 
columns, is passing into the hands of the 
masses of the people : the Art of the future 
belongs to them. Speculating upon the 
prospect this offers to the “‘ Mistress Art,” 
we find in it no cause for sadness or regret, 
but rather of rejoicing in the promise of a 
vastly wider scope and opportunity : not 
alone that the homes and workplaces of 
even the humblest citizens will come 
under her sway, but also that the ever- 
increasing number and varieties of public 
and representative buildings, small and 
great, will be brought again into a more 
intimate touch with the life of humanity. 
We speak of the intellectual and sesthetic 
refinement of the Greek, of the majesty 
and splendour of the Roman; we think 
of Gothic as the lovely efflorescence of an 
age of Romance. But these things are 
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not exclusively of any age or clime ; these 
styles were not the revelation of a 
perfection irrecoverable, but the proto- 
types of a greater yet to be realised. 
The age of Romance is never done. If 
for a time it has suffered eclipse in the 
clouds of a mistaken utilitarianism and 
its conventional culture, we may yet look 
for its fuller, clearer Renaissance, and the 
rehumanising of the present academic 
and scholarly tendencies of our art in its 
higher expression. The architect cannot 
wisely neglect the rich heritage and 
tradition of the past ; but his life and his 
work are in the present. Still less wisely, 
therefore, will he neglect to see and 
consider what is going on before his eyes. 
He must be a Seer, too, with insight to 
penetrate the surface of things, ‘with 
power to interpret what he sees through 
the medium of a trained imagination, 
that he may lead others to see, in the 
products of his Art, something deeper 
and beyond the immediate uses and 
convenience of things. 





a recent issue of 
New York Times the 
question as to whether 
skyscrapers should be erected in Fifth- 
avenue or not is discussed, Mr. Ernest 
Flagg arguing in favour and Mr. Robert 
Grier Cooke, the President of the Fifth- 
avenue Commission, against the proposi- 
tion. Mr. Flagg does not base his case 
on the intrinsic merits of high buildings; 
on the contrary, he states that he has 
always been opposed to their erection as 
belittling their neighbours, shutting out 
light and air, and congesting traffic. He 
emphasises the greater beauty of many 
Kuropean cities with their more uniform 
heights, longer cornice lines, and greater 
sense of repose, but he is of opinion that 
the process has been carried too far 
to make it reasonable to exclude high 
buildings from one area of the city. He 
points out that high buildings are, as a 
fact, usually safer from fire risks than 
lower ones, because it is absolutely 
necessary to construct them soundly. 
He would, however, be in favour of such 
regulation of their area as would limit 
congestion, ensure light for both streets 
and buildings, and would altogether 
forbid the use of any inflammable 
material in their construction. Mr. 
Cooke states that the Association want 
to obtain a harmonious style of architec- 
ture, but his principal point is not 
esthetic but practical. He wishes to 
preserve the high commercial character 
of the district. If buildings are of 
moderate heights tenants must pay high 
rents in order to ensure a proper return 
on the capital represented in site and 
buildings, whereas if skyscrapers are 
permitted the revenues obtainable from 
a given site will not prevent “ sweat 
shops” being carried on in them. The 
subject is an interesting one, and shows 
the damage done by the introduction of 
an evil. When the best that can be said 
is that further damage is negligible it is 
useless to continue discussion. As archi- 
tects the question as to whether or not 
a certain class of trade should be 
restricted to a certain area is of little 
interest. The peculiar configuration of 
Manhattan Island seems to us to form the 
one real argument for ever allowing a 
skyscraper to be built. An area-of some 
Cc 
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fourteen miles long, with a width of only 
a couple of miles, inevitably leads to an 
attempt to concentrate the business 
centre within very narrow limits, putting 
a premium on concentration which has 
led to the enormous enhancement of 
land values which have made high 
buildings inevitable. But no such reasons 
obtain in the cases of most American cities, 
nor in our Colonies. ‘There is more reason 
why high buildings should be allowed in 
the older European cities and in London 
if they are necessities anywhere. Such, 
however, is not the case, and we hope 
that even in America legislation will 
be adopted to put an end to a practice 
which is destructive to the whole archi- 
tectural effect of cities,and which even 
such triumphs of design as the New 
York City Hall, by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead, & White, do not excuse. 
+ -— 
ART EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue art of modern British sculpture is 
admirably represented in the exhibition of 
statuettes at the galleries of the Fine Art 
Society. It is interesting also to see again 
a replica of L’ Homme au nez cassé, the mask 
which first brought Rodin into prominence 
in France. So much has been written during 
the last twenty years about this remarkable 
piece of modelling that it is now too late in the 
day to add anything fresh in the way of 
appreciation. But it is not generally known 
in England except through photographs. 
It is well worth a visit to the Fine Art 
Galleries to see this work alone, which net 
only possesses the highest artistic interest, 
but also marks an epoch in the evolution 
in the artist’s point of view—the substitution 
of character for the tame, academic prettiness 
which was beginning to reduce the art of 
sculpture in France to the expression of 
inane if exquisite sentimentalities. Rodin 
probably derived his early feeling for 
character in modelling from his great pre- 
decessor Puget, whose work he has always 
admired; although in the case of so 
original a sculptor as Rodin it is perhaps a 
little absurd to look for sources of inspira- 
tion other than those which he derived 
directly from nature. Rodin in his earlier 
career was, above all, a craftsman, but a 
craftsman with so vast an imagination that 
he could see things as they really were ; 
he possessed the unextenuating seeing 
of reality that distinguished Tolstoy, also 
in his early life, and Flaubert. In later 
life he has become, as Tolstoy became, 
more or less a mystic. Frankly, some of 
Rodin’s work within the last fifteen years, 
while it possesses the remarkable qualities of 
modelling characteristic of his earlier work, 
is in idea, to ourselves at any rate, cloudy, if 
not wholly incomprehensible. Few archi- 
tects in England care for his sculpture ; it is 
too individual to be decorative. One cannot 
indeed imagine Rodin, any more than one 
can imagine Puvis de Chavannes, adapting 
his art to any scheme that would in any 
way limit his gift of individual expression. 
The difference between the two artists is 
that with the painter his especial gifts fitted 
in with decorative schemes, and with the 
sculptor it would be necessary that the 
decorative scheme fitted in with his work. 
The temple, that is, would be built for 
the work of art, not the other way. We 
sometimes wonder how it was in ancient 
Greece. But Rodin has not had altogether 
a good influence on modern work. His 
so-called mannerisms have heen imitated. 
There are, for instance, at the present 
exhibition a good many torsos, incompleted 
small figures, and they are all very well done. 
But, after all, it would perhaps be better if 
younger artists did not take the liberties with 
their art which are only excusable in a man 
of genius, although they are never quite 
justifiable. The torso by Alphonse Legros 
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is an exception. Legros was, in many 
respects, akin to Rodin, as well as being his 
compatriot and friend; thev had _ both 
worked in the style which is: called the 
‘“‘orand manner,” although the essential 
qualities which exist in the expression of the 
‘grand manner ”’ are not those of style, but 
of thought, of approach and attitude, not 
to art but life. Legros’ torso is certainly 
in the yrand manner—these plain, com- 
petent surfaces of the incomplete body 
suggest not only a gift of technical accom- 
plishment, but also a manner of thinking, a 
view of life. Many of the other exhibits have 
been seen, often to a larger scale, elsewhere. 
Mr. Derwent Wood, Mr. Bertram Mackennal, 
Mr. Henry Poole, Mr. Basil Gotto, Sir George 
Frampton, Mr. Gilbert Bayes, Mr. Colton, 
Mrs. Scott, and many others have all sent 
excellent work. For this type of smaller 
work in sculpture Mr. Bayes possesses an 
especial gift. 

The exhibition of drawings and paintings 
of Mr. Charles Conder, at the Leicester 
Galleries, will certainly add to his reputa- 
tion, if it be largely only on account of his 
lithographs. We all know his exquisite 
designs for fans, but the gift for drawing 
which is to be observed in his lithographs 
will be a revelation, no doubt, to many. 
Conder is often styled a second Watteau ; 
but his art had no more to do with that 
of Watteau’s fresh and always delightful 
fancy, than had Beardsley’s. These artists 
both discovered artistic expression at a time 
when unfortunate influences were in the air. 
The verse of Beaudelaire, Gerard de Norval, 
Verlaine, or the fiction of Guy de Maupassant 
exercised an extraordinary influence on 
various young English painters and poets 
of considerable talent of the early nineties. 
These young artists were called décadents ; 
the average critic had nothing good 
to say of them; they lived mistaken, im- 
pressionistic sort of lives, and they mostly 
all died as young men, but they were deadly 
sincere. Conder was one of this group. 
We believe him to be an individual artist of 
considerable quality, a painter who possessed 
both imaginative and poetic gifts, although 
his poetic expression was more related to the 
Fleurs-du-Mal of Beaudelaire than to the 
naive, ingenuous, and equally accomplished 
Fétes galantes of Watteau. Conder, like all 
the younger poets and artists with whom 
he was in sympathy, was intensely faithful to 
a sort of reactionary conception of life rather 
than to the facts of life itself. He represents, 
just as Beardsley does, a type of artist 
in a curious phase of art of the dying 
years of last century which will probably 
leave its mark on history. Conder represents 
in colour pretty much what Beardsley 
represents in line drawing. That is sufficient 
to say that one ought to pay a visit to the 
Leicester Galleries, although to many it may 
be only a visit of curiosity. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


At the fifth general meeting (business) of 
the session 1912-1913, held on the 6th inst., 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., President, 
in the chair, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice- 
President, acting for the Hon. Secretary, 
announced the decease of the following 
members, viz. :—Francis James Smith, 
Fellow, elected 1891; William Allen Coombs, 
Associate, elected 1881. 

A motion by the President that the con- 
gratulations of the Institute be tendered to 
Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, R.A., Royal 
Gold Medallist, on the baronetcy recently 
conferred upon him, was carried by acclama- 
tion; and Mr. Wm. Woodward paid a tribute 
to the merit of Sir Herbert Bartlett (of the 
firm of Messrs. Perry & Co., building con- 
tractors), upon whom a similar honour has 
been bestowed. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber formally acknowledged 
the receipt of books presented since the last 
business meeting, and a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to the donors. 

The following candidates for membership 
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were elected by show of hands under by. 
law 10 :—As Fellows: . 
H. A. Hall S. Warwick 
C. W. Smith (Pugin H, W. Wills 

Student) 

The Secretary announced the results of the 
Examinations held in November and December 
last as follows :— 


Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying 
for registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was 
held in London and the undermentioued 
provincial cities on November 25 and 26. 
Forty-five candidates were exempted, and 
ninety-four were examined, with the following 
results :— 


Centre. a Passed. Relegated, 
Mond On® 2 Lsssceswies 9 18 21 
Birmingham ...... 8 7 1 
IBEIStOL Sisicisiirssiciens 6 6 0 
CAPA osesecccses T4 3 4 
TGCS) bssdenecescnaes 12 10 2 
Liverpool ......... 4 2 2 
Manchester ...... a 10 1 
Newcastle ......... 7 5 2 

94 61 33 
The passed and exempted candidates, 


making a total of 106, are as follows :— 


J. H, Aitken, Farnham 
Royal, Bucks 

W. J. Alleom, West- 
minster, S.W. 

D. Anderson, Rochester 
L. MacD. Andrews, 
Preston, Brighton 

Ashworth, Bacup, 
ancs a 
T. S. Athron, Bridling- 


ton 

E. J. Atkinson, Don- 
caster 

E, A. Bell, Leeds 

Ga: Bridgman, 
Paignton 

W. H. Bowman, Man- 
chester ' 

R. Brown, Edinburgh 

G. W. Callender, 
Lond 


ondon 
L. F. Cavanagh, Upton 


anor 
H. L. Chadwick, War- 
wick 
J. F, Chambers, Goole, 


Yorks 

R. J. B. Clark, Pen- 
zance 

G. R, Clayton, Black- 
burn 

C. J. Cloke, Brondes- 


ury 
E. R. F. Cole, Liver- 
_, POO. 
D. M. Cule, Cardiff 
W. Dawson, Reading 
. F. C, Day, Haver- 
stock-hill 
©. A. Dickeson, Forest 
Gate 
. L, Dotts, Liverpool 
S, L. Doyle, Man- 
chester 
. Drew, London 
. C. Drury, Leeds 
. V. Dyson, Head- 
ingley 
Evans, Meifod, 
near Welshpool 
H Evans, Carmar- 


. 
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. Evans, Liverpool 

B, T. Fitkin, Weston 
Turville 

R, A. Fitton, Middle- 
ton, Lancs 

lL, R. Foster, Head- 
ingley 

J. S. Fyfe, Fcclesal] 

W. A. Gaussen, Fleet- 
wood, Lancs 

GW. aH. 
Swindon 

T. George, Swindon 

W. R. Gibson, Jarrow- 


Tyne 
A. L. Hall, Birming- 


George, 


: R. Hampshire, 

Bowes Pari 

: Hardington, 

Hugglescote 

Harker, Manchester 
Harper, Birming- 


Ae ta 
S 


ham 
J. C. Harper, Birming- 
ham 


. . G, «earvey, 
Nuneaton 
2 . J. Henderson, 
Plymouth 


M. Hendry, Aberdeen 
‘. Hickson, Hudders- 


field ; 
W. J. Horton, Werring- 
ton, nr Peterborough 
J. D. Hossack, Pre- 
toria, South Africa 


J. H,. Irvin, Walton. 
on-Thames 
G. 8S. Jennings, Bir. 
mingham 
. A, Johns, Sheffield 
D. Jones, Bangor 
B. Jopling, Hull 
Karle, Bridgend 
Keep, Wands- 
worth Common 
- H, V. Kendall, 
Bristol 


. E. King, Ealing 
M. Lewis, Ponty- 


._G. Lewis, Cardiff 

. Lindop, Todmorden 
H. Lumb, Heworth, 
York 

W. R. J. Mann, Sun- 


eat oe 


= 


S3s WO 
1g! 
a. 


on-Sea 
J. Marshall, jun, 
South Croydon 
F. Milne, Rochdale 
J. W. Morrison, 
Cairo, Egypt 
E. H. D. = Morton, 
Dundee 
_L. Murgatroyd, 
inner 
see, Ae. 
Hampstead 
. J. Oatley, Hornsey 
B, Ogden. Port 
bot 
. Paice, Cromer 
. S. Pick, Leicester 
. RR. Pierce, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea 
W. C. Pimnm, Tor- 


quay 

. B. Pite, London 
D. Quinn, Man- 

chester 

. A. Ramsden, Leeds 

J. Rees, Ponty- 
gwaith 

’. H. Roberts, Bos- 


combe 
E, W. Roberts, Swansea 
T. H. Rowntree, Mid- 


dlesbrough 
. W. FF. Sexton, 
Brondesbury Park 
R. 4H. Shrewsbury, 
Manchester 
S. E. Shurmur, Wal- 
thamstow | ; 
W. Simpson, jun., Sun- 
derland 
H. Smith, 


ancs 
A. Snell, Liskeard 
C. E. Soper, Willesden 
H. 8S. Stephens, 
Finchley 
A. N. Trotter, London 
G. B. Tubbs, London 
W. A. Usher, Carlisle 
C, Wallis, Leeds 
F. O. Webster, Forest 
Gate : 
K. V. Weston, Nottins- 


ham 
C. N. Whitehouse, Bir- 
mingham 
F. D. Whiteley, E land 
H. H. Whitwham, 
Dingley, Yorks _. 
E. Williams, Cardiff 
L. S. Williams, New- 
port, Mon 
S. Wilson, Newcastle- 
om vale field 


Musmann, 


te 


eS 
| 
iS Ko 


jess 


Bie) 


UF © 


Nelson, 


F, Windle, Chester 
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Intermediate. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying 
for registration as Student R.I.B.A., was 
held in London and the undermentioned pro- 
vincial cities from November 22 to 29. 
Ninety-three candidates were examiued, with 
the following results :— 
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L. E. Cole, London 
G. A. Cope. Highgate 
H, R. Cowley, South- 
end-on-Sea 
». H. Dewhirst, Har- 
rowgate 
T. O. Foster, London 
E. H. Gibson, High- 


gate 

H, A. Gold, Sevenoaks, 
Kent 

C. B. Gordon, London 

J. G. Hinton, Win- 
chester 

W. W. Houston, Bel- 
tast 

L. D. Martyn, Stock- 


we 
S. D. Meadows, East 
Ham 


R. M. Pigott, Wands- 
worth Common 

1. A. Rahbula, Barnes 
‘. B. Reid, London 


Or 


T. L. Roberts, Sunning- 
dale, Berks 
S. Scott, Broms- 
grove 


H. Solomon, Shrews- 
bury 

W. J. Stenner, Bristol 

B. -M. Sullivan, Wim- 
bledon 

A. Vv. Sutherland- 
iraeme, Hampstead 

; Thoms, Not- 
tingham 

S. S. Waghorn, London 

C, P. Walgate, Ken- 
sington 


Centre. E x. Passed. Relegated. 
HORGOH) 2.2. eke. 58 36 22 
BrIRGOE  cccc5.2005 2 i 1 
CanGiee -...ccccccus- 2 2 0 
Glasgow ............ 4 + 0 
PiCOGS c.sccccec ene 7 3 4 
Liverpool ......... 4 2 2 
Manchester ...... 12 5 7 
Newcastle ......... 4 3 ! 

93 56 37 


The passed candidates are as follows, the 
names being given in order of merit :— 


G. E. Francis, Syden- 
ham 
CP. Stainsby, Stock- 


ton-on-Tees 
Clapham 


C. Lancaster, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 
ee Gutteridge, 
Forest Gate 
P. E. Hale, Dalston 
H. Andrew, Hull 
G, Vinden, Reading 
C. C. Cheek, Wands- 
worth Common 
._ B. Peermahomed, 
Kilburn 
Moore, _ Beighton, 
near Sheffield 
N. S. Robinson, Can- 
field-gardens 
C.F. Bates, Newport, 


on, 
W. Doddington, 
Brockley 
F. Davies, Chester 
: Cooper, Willes- 
den Green 
L. Head, Crickle- 
ood 


i 

B. F. Brueton, Bridg- 
water 

T. J. Waller, Durham 

D. J. Moss, Peckham 

C. F. Aldous, Putney 

D. R. Thomas, Llan- 
dilo, South Wales 

G. M. Mackenzie, West- 
minster 

8. W, Ackroyd, Halifax 

W. A. C. Adams, Ken- 
sington 

H. ©. Ashenden, Can- 
terbury 


ala] 


2 


: . E. Bagenal, 
Chelsea 
.. C, Brewill, Not- 
tingham 


J. W. Bull, London 
A. J. Butcher, Weston- 
super-Mare 
: Caldwell, Pen- 
zance 
Chandler, jun., 
for 
H. T. Cooksey, Isling- 


ton 

J. K. Currie, Aberdeen- 
shire 

R. E. Eiloart, London 

T. C. Evans, Fulham 

R. H. Goodsall, Tan- 
kerton-on-Sea, Kent 
. D. Grant, Drum- 
nadrochit, Inverness- 
shire 

W. Hill, Leeds 

. L. Howe, Northwood 

Hudson, Bolton 

C, Kay, West Ferry 

B. Leighton, Shef- 
field 

H, M. Luyken, Wood 
Green 

S. A, H, Mackey, War- 
rington 

E. Meredith, LEarl’s 
sourt 

A. L. Mortimer, Liver- 
pool 

J.J. Nathanielsz, Glas- 
gow 

A. W. Phillips, Swan- 
sea 

O. Ss. 
Swansea 

J. J. Robinson, Dublin 

S. B. Seabrook, Ipswich 

M. J. Slater, Ipswich 

J. D. Watt, Westcliff- 
on-Sea 

J.F. Wilson, Newport, 
Mon. 

T. S. Wynne, Northop, 
Flints 


AR 


mes 


Portsmouth, 


The number of failures in each subject 


of the Intermediate 
follows :— 


Examination was as 


A. Principal Styles and General 
History of Architecture ......... 18 
B. 1. Simple Applied Construction... 21 
B. 2. Theoretical Construction ...... 26 

C. 1. Historical Architecture :— 

(a) Greek and Roman ...... 11 

(6) Byzantine and Roman- 
SCOR BAES ERE tnercereeenece 1. 

(c) French and English 

ME esis saiinsicnsiaaneees 

(d) Italian, French, and 
English Renaissance... 3 
C. 2. Mathematics and Mechanics... 2 
Wh De WM call xaaratniccorrigducan ass 11 


Exemptions from the Intermediate. 


, ‘ * , 
The following Probationers possessing the 
certificates required under the regulations 
Were exempted from the Intermediate 


Examination, and have been registered as 
Students, viz. :— 


2 E. Hudson, Streat- E. P. B. Musmann, 
R 1am Hampstead 
ot: H. MacKellar, F. P. Spooner, London 
asgow M. A, Atalla, London 
_ Final and Special. 
The Final and Special Examinations 


qualifying for candidature as Associate 
-I.B.A. were held in London from Decem- 

ber 5 to 13. Of the ninety-eight candidates 

*xamined, forty-four passed, and the remain- 
ing fifty-four were relegated. The passed 

candidates are as follows :— 

A| R. Allen-Lodge, F. A. Brewerton, Man- 


p London chester 
c M. Andrews, L. H. Bucknell. Hamp- 
; helmsford stead 
md Barrow, More- A. S. G. Butler, Ken- 
ambe sington 
Bele: Blenkinsopp, D, J, Chisholm, Bed- 
by ford Park, W. 


H, E, Moore, Rugby T. Walker, Derby 

S. W. Milburn, Sun- H. W. Weedon, Bir- 
derland mingham 

C. Murray, East- A. Wilby, Hampstead 
bourne D. Williams, Salisbury 


W. G. Newton, London S. H. Williams, Shef- 
A, Pease, Worthing field 
R. Phillips, Parsons J, Weinberg, London 
Green 
: The number of failures in the various sub- 
jects of the Final and Special Examinations 
was as follows :— 
NID hinsslekiaiadasendeankoncnsansnaoene 42 


BD. COMMER UCEION no sccecnesaserscaececsees 45 
SSELEV ICH Dierecececrerr ere cacecrerts 35 
D. The Properties and Uses of Build- 
POE DN Ssiuscrcisnenecntaiee was 14 
E. The Ordinary Practice of Archi- 
TNE acinus cswnnueaxansmadicdagnubaancl 16 
De WM vaiedaddacicsostseanenenocaeunamiunns 16 








Mr. GeratD Horstry (President) took the 
Chair on Monday at a combined ordinary 
general and Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion, held at the rooms of the Association, 
Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W. 

Mr. Hall announced that the next meeting 
of the Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club 
would be held on January 23 at 8 p.m., when 
a paper entitled ‘‘The Spirit of the West” 
would be read by Mr. L. M. Gotch; that the 
Club would hold its annual dinner at the 
Café Monico on Thursday, January 30, at 
7.30 for 8 p.m.; that the Second Spring 
Visit would take place on Saturday, 
January 25, and would be to Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park, W. (architect, Mr. Basil 
Champneys), members to meet at the build- 
ing at 2.30 p.m.; and that a members’ 
smoking evening would be held on Friday, 
January 17, at 8 p.m., when there would be 
an exhibition of drawings by the late Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R.A. 

The President proposed the election of the 
following new members :—-Messrs. N. W. T. 
Cox, Westminster, S.W., and E. Wornum, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

On the motion of the President, a vote ot 
thanks was passed to Miss Alma Tadema for 
her kindness in allowing a party of members 
to visit the house of the late Sir Lawrence 
Alma Tadema on Saturday and for conduct- 
ing members over the house. 


ANCIENT INFLUENCES AND MODERN 
FACTORS IN ART. 


Professor W. R. Colton then gave an 
address on this subject, and said that after 
giving a lecture a little time ago on the 
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subject an architect told him that he had 
talked all the time about architecture and 
not about art, and therefore he did not 
intend to sin in that direction that night. 
Tt would be interesting to consider the 
reasons that had brought them to the present 
condition of art-—-the rather unsatisfactory 
condition, as he thought. The first factor, 
it seemed to him, in modern art was that of 
anarchy. They had all seen the modern 
tendency, especially in painting, but also in 
music and sculpture, and they had also had 
something of it in architecture. It was 
called the new art, and it certainly was new, 
and to his mind was the antithesis of all art. 
They were living in an age when the work 
of a strong minority was to break down the 
rules and conventions which all civilisations 
had thought it wise to establish for the good 
government of nations and individuals. In 
art, on the contrary, the rules and regulations 
were more natural, as they had grown out 
of the arts themselves, and, without Parlia- 
ments, or magistrates and policemen, had 
established an iron rule which, he thought, 
none might break and still retain art. They 
might, perhaps, obtain curiosities—jumbles 
of colour and form, stimulants to degenerate 
minds, poisonous tonic, perhaps—but not, he 
ventured ta think, the science of art. A 
celebrated expert in insanity told him that 
he had 2,000 pictures done by his lunatic 
patients that in all essentials were exactly 
like the mass of those so-called post- 
impressions that London received with open 
arms. Some of them would at once say that 
perhaps this expert in lunacy was not an 
expert in pictures, and they would there hit 
upon the weak spot of all art criticism. Did 
the critic understand his subject? Was he 
infallible? So they argued in a circle, as it 
were, and any daub might be good because 
those that condemned might be wrong. 
Therefore analogy and the experience of 
2,000 years were the only puny arguments 
they could bring forward to throw any light 
upon the position or add weight to the 
balance for or against it in the student’s 
mind. Professional critics would nowadays 
praise anything they fancied. They had 
been thrown off their balance so often by 
being wrong, according to the judgment of 
a few years, that they were now prepared to 
catch at any straw to regain their self- 
respect. They were wrong, they thought. 
about Manet, Monet, and Whistler, and 
about Wagner in music, but sufficient time 
had not passed really to decide matters. 
With Whistler, for instance, to his (Mr. 
Colton’s) mind, his capital was three or four 
really good pictures and the rest was water. 
So he thought they could put on one side 
entirely the professional critic and try to 
draw their conclusions from the analogy of 
the past. The standard of art had, in spite 
of its subordinate differences of manner, 
been practically steadfast for 2,000 years, in 
contrast to the standard of science, which 
was always aitering. and he, for one, was 
not sufficiently enamoured of the meannesses 
and diseased forms of the present movement 
to think it worthy to dispossess the beauty 
of all ages and all times of the past. That 
they had grievances in art matters against 
Governments he fully admitted, and there- 
fore they were all reformers, if not 
anarchists, so far as they were concerned. 
Modern art was carefully not encouraged by 
modern Governments, especially that of Eng- 
land. They spent money on teaching, but 
not on the encouragement of production. At 
present they collected only antiquities and 
curiosities in their museums and _ galleries. 
They were rapidly losing their esthetic 
sense, and thought to replace it profitably 
with musty archeological labelling and 
pedantic and dictatorial classification. As an 
example, the Venus de Milo, that statue 
which stood upon perhaps the highest and 
noblest plane possible to sculpture, was 
classified as being of a second-rate period of 
sculpture. It had been truly said that a 
picture of the artistic value of the finest 
Titian would be refused by the authorities 
unless it could be proved to be ancient and 
to fit well into a niche in their national 
museum of curiosities. The feebleness of 
their national intention in art matters was 
well exemplified by the desire to throw on 
one side the National Competition and sub- 
stitute in its place anything that was 
emasculate enough to allow a slackening of 
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the reins of a contented jog-trot, go-as-you- 
please pace. Professor Colton proceeded to 
criticise the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and said at present the tendency of the 
Museum was to become purely a collection of 
Renaissance work. The present Govern- 
ment was 6o conservative that it would only 
buy the old in art, and he was greatly afraid 
if it deserted this narrow path it might 
altogether lose its head and commence buy- 
ing the curious in modern art. The nation, 
through some of the officials and advisers, 
appeared to give its support to those foolish 
productions which were called by the high- 
sounding name of post-impressions. No 
weary years of preparation and study for 
their productions were necessary or desirable. 
To be an apostle of this art they had only to 
throw overboard all facts and deny every- 
thing. They only had to pose as a high 
apostle of a new vision, of something too 
remote to be understood by the ordinary 
observer or skilled critic. They went 
proudly on their way, and their opponent 
was left in the mud of ignorance. This 
position was so dreadful to be left in that 
even their solid Government officials were 
lending their names to exploit these amusing 
experiments in credulity. They would ap- 
pear to be trembling with fear lest they 
should be left behind to blush for the 
Rembrandts, the Diirers, and Turners that 
were left in their care. If they took post- 
impressionism as their standard. of art, 
they would have no need for a training at 
an art school, because the more completely 
they threw over all cuitivation and went 
back to absolute ignorance the more merit 
had their work. A parallel would be the 
destruction of fine architectural building in 
favour of a mud hovel or a hole in the 
ground. Mr. Colton next dealt with another 
factor of anarchy—the archaic factor. It 
was supposed to be the obliteration of all 
non-essentials in art, and the triumph of the 
spiritual was supposed to be proved in 
archaic work. It seemed to be the desire to 
do away with all cultivation in art, to ignore 
all that it had taken thousands of years to 
form, and to go back to the very beginnings, 
So far as he could see, ‘however, it seemed 
really a want of capacity to do any better. 
Archaic work was the attempt of primitive 
people to do their best; but what was now 
put forward as great skill in such work was 
simple incapacity to do more. The lecturer 
exhibited photographs of archaic sculptured 
figures, followed by photographs of the pedi- 
ment figures in the Elgin Room of the British 
Museum and of the Parthenon frieze. He 
pointed out the perfect execution of the 
figures and the perfection of scale, and there 
was none of that craving for half-rough- 
hewn effect which was rather the fashion 
nowadays. Probably these figures were 
never perfectly seen unti! they came to the 
British Museum. He did not think the 
frieze was originally coloured, but he 
imagined that when put up the figures were 
imperfectly seen, and that the background 
was then coloured so that they should stand 
out. He wondered what the Greek view 
would be of the work of Michelangelo. He 
felt that the Greek, with the crystalline 
clearness of vision. with which he did his 
work, wonld look on the work of Michel- 
angelo to a certain extent with the feeling 
with which they looked on Post-Impressionist 
sculpture, but with differences. The exag- 
geration of ‘form which Michelangelo used 
could not go on for ever; his was the Gothic 
feeling coming into the art of sculpture, the 
desire to express new thoughts and passions. 
Michelangelo expressed that by exaggeration 
of muscular form and so on; but that step 
from the severe form of formliness could not 
be carried to a great extent. Mr. Colton 
showed some of the work of Michelangelo, 
and pointed out how he tried to express the 
strenuousness in life by exaggerated muscular 
form and pose, and said that Alfred Stevens 
was always inclined to make his figures as 
large as possible in scale, and rightly so. 
Michelangelo was a busy man, and left a 
great deal of work unfinished, and modern 
French sculptors had seized on this and 
carried it to a great excess. M. Rodin was 
a supreme artist, hut also a man of the 
world,’ and he and others had put forward 
phase of sculpture—that of mutilation. He 
asked if this was really a serious effort 
after the finest in sculpture, or was it the 
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hypocrisy of art—a mere juggle to blind the 
eyes of the observer? Unfortunately, in 
England in the Press they found a great 
desire to put forward English sculpture as 
being on a much lower plane to that of 
foreign sculpture generally. Within the last 
few months it had been definitely decided 
that no statues should be put into the London 
parks without the direct permission of 
Parliament, because it was said it would 
take up air-space. It was said they were 
more suitable for the streets, but he certainly 
thought the streets were not big enough for 
statues and memorials to be placed therein. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than to put 
statuary amongst the greenery of the parks, 
and all architects would agree that the Green 
Park would be more beautiful if it were more 
formal. If the waste from the Ritz Hotel 
to Hyde Park Corner was made into terraces 
with seats and statues it would make a 
magnificent Avenue of Piccadilly. The 
essence of good sculpture was good taste, and 
it had many limitations. He suggested that 
they could not put a French café into 
sculpture (although he had seen it done), or 
a landscape, or a Lord Mayor’s Show into 
sculpture. They had many things in London 
which were not appreciated. Some of the 
sculpture on the Albert Memorial was fine, 
especially a portion of the podium by 
Armstead. The Gilbert Fountain was the 
finest they had in England, and there was 
the Crimean Memorial. Mr. Colton also 
gave photographs of ‘‘ Pandora’s Box,” by 
Harry Bates, and the statue of Irving in 
the City Art Gallery, by Onslow Ford, as 
fine specimens of English work. He went 
on to criticise the various schemes for 
memorials to the late King Edward which 
were suggested at the time, and said that 
what they wanted was a Pericles. They 
had the architects and sculptors and painters 
in England, but they wanted a great mind 
to draw them together, and they wanted 
encouragement of modern art and the educa- 
tion of the public. When the Government 
began to think it would begin to create a 
demand for the good work of the artist, and 
designer, and it would realise that the love 
of the beautiful was the panacea for half 
the vice that dominated mankind. 


Mr. Hooper, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said there were signs that sculptors and 
architects were more appreciated than they 
were in the recent past, and at the Mansion 
House that day they had had statesmen 
speaking out as if they were determined to 
do something. As to Gilbert’s Fountain in 
Piccadilly, he thought it was pathetic to see 
a work of art in such surroundings, and he 
would like to see it taken to Kensington 
Park or the Green Park and placed in a 
pool, where people could go and enjoy it. 
Tt was an unfortunate thing that they had 
beautiful works of art which were unsuit- 
ably placed. 


Mr. Brittan, 

in seconding the motion, said that works of 
art of old time which were appreciated 
to-day were appreciated because of their 
vitality. Unless a work of art was vital for 
always it failed in being a great work of 
art, and on that hypothesis the art of the 
Futurists and Post-Impressionists could not 
live, because they denied vitality. The pity 
was that Rodin after attaining popularity 
did not try to teach his audience to 
appreciate real art. In literature one remem- 
bered the early books of Arnold Bennett and 
H. G. Wells and saw how they played for 
their public, but having got the ear of the 
public they had gone on to write fine things, 
and in that way the bid for popularity 
seemed legitimate. He was afraid the out- 
look for sculptors was worse than for archi- 
tects, because the latter were more associated 
with the utilities, and there must be build- 
ings. On the other hand, many students of 
sculpture were doing fine work, but what 
was to become of their work in the future? 
As architects they ought to try to help 
sculptors. and perhaps there would be the 
opportunity in the growing movement for 
town planning. 


Mr. W. G. Newton 
considered it was a sign of vitality that they 
had got this bubbling movement of the Post- 
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Impressionists, and no one could read the 
Futurist catalogue without feeling that there 
was some kind of sincerity behind it. ~ It 
seemed to him that the two schools were at 
one in some respect. Professor Colton ad. 
vised an appreciative study of fine old things, 
and the Primitivist also went back, but did 
not want to base himself on the antiquity of 
500 s.c. or A.D. 1000, but on the age of the 
mastodon. It was rather a conflict of 
antiquity. 


Mr. Dale 


thought there was a lot to be said for people 
like Post-Impressionists, for the modern 
artist was trying to express something which 
the ancients did not really attempt. There 
was always a conflict between form and 
matter, and no doubt the highest achieve. 
ment was to get both the meaning and the 
form. The new Impressionists had not yet 
arrived at the form, although the meaning 
might be there. 


Mr. Elkington 

said in the present day the public taste was 
so degraded and debased, notwithstanding 
higher education, that they had not the 
power to appreciate good work at its real 
value. If Professor Colton could suggest 
what would overcome the ignorance of the 
general public with regard to sculpture he 
might give them a hint, because they were 
suffering in the architectural profession 
almost as badly. With regard to the Picca- 
dilly Fountain, he always’ thought the natural 
treatment for a fountain was water issuing 
from a rock, and water springing up from 
the middle naturally presupposed a lead 
pipe 

The motion having been carried, 
Professor Colton 

in a brief reply said that unity and true 
form did matter. The Post-Impressionist 
was trying to throw over the form of a play 
and to speak as a child. A speaker had said 
that the only difference between the academic 
man and the archaic man was that the latter 
went back farther, but his point was that 
they could not throw over the intervening 
period. Michelangelo tried to express new 
ideas of the Gothic feeling and of religion, 
and that was allowable, but to try to throw 
form overboard and express thoughts, how- 
ever valuable, in a childish babble was 
impossible. 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 
THE VALUE OF COLOUR TO THE 
CRAFTS. 


On January 8 Mr. Spencer W. Moris 
(Master) presided over the first of the fifth 
series of lectures arranged by the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters at Carpenters’ Hall 
on the Arts Connected with Building,when Sir 
Alfred East, A.R.A., P.R.B.A., gave al 
address on ‘‘ The Value of Colour to the 
Crafts.”’ 

Sir Alfred East said it was very difficult 
to put into words exactly what one felt in 
relation to a subject of this kind. The sub- 
ject of the arts connected with building was 
one, he knew, much thought of throughout 
England and on the Continent at the present 
moment, and perhaps they as a nation had 
more or less neglected the glory of colour m 
its application to their modern environment. 
Colour did not appeal to their intellect as it 
did to their emotions. They all knew that 
on great occasions the display of colour im 4 
city in the way of flags and so on_appeale 
at once to their emotions as expressing some- 
thing of the nation’s joy; or, on the other 
hand, at the time of mourning they associated 
colour with the sorrow which had overcome 
them. He cited those cases because colour 
was so much associated with their lives an 
really was so little understood. Colour repre 
sented the dignity of the monarchy, but it 
was too much absent from their everyday 
life. They were somewhat of a drab natice 
When they travelled and saw the glory ° 
colour and what it meant to other Lage 
and particularly in the South of Europe, they 
saw how much it meant in their lives and cote 
neglectful of it we were as a nation. A a 
all, the object of art, of colour, of poetTy. ° 
music, and of ritual was to brighten their 
lives and make them fuller and more wort 
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living, and therefore his plea that night was 
that they should take more interest in and 
rightly use colour, because, like fire, colour 
must not be played with. Used for a proper 
purpose it was a magnificent aid to the 
expression of art. 


Architecture and Decoration. 


The lecturer said they would probably expect 
to hear from him as a painter something of 
colour as applied to his own craft, but he 
would first touch on the application of colour 
to architecture, because, after all, architec- 
ture was the mother of all the arts. It was 
the home of every other art. It sheltered 
the art of painting; it gave them places in 
which they could discuss music and litera- 
ture; and therefore it had for them a specific 
meaning. He could imagine nothing so fine 
as the expression of human ability and of 
human praise as the erection of a building 
which would embody all the fineness of art— 
a building which in its mural painting and 
its other accessories fitted it for such purposes 
as music and literature. Colour, curiously 
enough, could not be expressed without form 
—the moment they expressed colour they 
made a form. In its application to the crafts 
the question must necessarily follow : ‘‘ What 
is that form?’’ The business of the crafts- 
man was to find what form would best 
express its glories, or what colour would 
best express the beauty of its form. Thus 
when an architect designed a noble building 
for some noble purpose he should feel that it 
was not complete without some expression of 
colour, and the artist, who should be in close 
touch with the architect, ought to understand 
the architect’s aim. The painter who painted 
a mural painting should do so in sympathy 
with the architecture and the sense of scale, 
and the quantity and intensity of colour 
should be absolutely fitted for the locality in 
which it was placed. Unfortunately, they 
had examples of mural painting which were 
only pictorial, and not decorative, but the 
fundamental principle which governed the 
application of colour to the crafts was that 
it must be decorative and not pictorial. 
Unfortunately, too often it was not observed, 
and in many places it was understood as 
merely painting a picture, rather than the 
expression of a fine design. His claim was 
that mural painting should combine the two 
qualities—it should be sufficiently realistic 
to illustrate an incident, but that the incident 
should be so decoratively expressed that, 
apart from its meaning, any stranger who 
did not know the incident should find a 
noble and beautiful thing. Colour had a 
very stimulating quality—the quality of 
adding an extra charm to the work on which 
it was superimposed. The architect who 
designed a building and left spaces for the 
mural painter did not wish him to paint a 
picture which was perfectly realistic in aerial 
perspective; he did not want the painter to 
take away the wall, as it were, and give a 
Perspective of green fields and landscape 
beyond, for that was absolutely opposed to 
the decorative quality. The decorative 
quality should be that they felt the wall on 
which the decorative painting was super- 
Imposed, but that was a point which, he 
feared, was not observed in many of their 
mural paintings. Of course,'they held the 
architect responsible for the completion of a 
building, and therefore it was only fair that 
they should give to the architect the ruling 
voice in the decoration with which the build- 
ing was to be finished, but sometimes a civic 
ody wanted something which was not con- 
sistent with the original scheme of the 
architect. It was a pity that the architect 
sometimes did not consult the civic bodies 
as to what they wished before he started the 

uilding, so as to conform with their wishes, 

cause, after all, decoration and building 
and painting should be indicative of its time 
and bear on it the impress of the influence of 
the art and architecture of the day. They 

id not require imitations of the past so much 
as people thought. Let them get into the 
attitude towards this question of independent 
People who thought out questions for them- 
Selves. Were they less capable of doing 
difficult things which had never been done 

fore than were the people of the past? 

Surely not! But if did seem to him they 
Were prone to rest too much on the crutch of 
the past. Let them by no means ignore the 
glorious work of their predecessors, but at 
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the same time let them remember that their 
predecessors worked in the spirit of their 
own age, and those living now must also 
work in the spirit of their age. Perhaps, 
unfortunately, the spirit of their age might 
be said to be vulgar, but they were getting 
through it, because no one could dispute that 
in London the architecture generally was 
infinitely better than it was fifty years ago. 
They had made great progress in this, and 
also in the smaller things of life. They had, 
of course, inherited the iniquities of their 
forefathers in the imitation of marble and 
oak, but they did not do those sort of things 
now—they had got past them. The value of 
colour as the mediuin of decoration might be 
considered from this point of view—that the 
form selected for its display should be such 
as would best express its peculiar value, or 
what was the best form of colour that would 
best express its beauty as a colour. Having 
discovered this, when they put in another 
colour they made the problem still more 
difficult, and when they put a third colour 
and discovered what its quantity and contours 
within a given area might be in relation to 
the other colours they would see how difficult 
this problem of colour was. They would find 
in some of the finest decorative mural paint- 
ing that the quantities of colour and colours 
were thoughtfully considered from a decora- 
tive point of view, and that, apart from the 
story told, there was a fine work of art. 
They did not want a superfluity of decora- 
tion, but they wanted a thing thoughtfully 
considered and in sympathy with its sur- 
roundings. Therefore in mural painting the 
painter must be absolutely in sympathy with 
the ideal of the architect, and the scale of 
his figures and the quantities of his colours 
should be in sympathy with the scale of the 
building; the mouldings of the buildings 
should be absolutely in sympathy with the 
details of the decoration. Independence in 
regard to mural painting had been the fatal 
mistake with pictures supposed to be decora- 
tive. It was not like illustrating a book, 
when facts had to be given; the painter 
must go further, and give something which 
made the building more noble and more fitted 
for its purpose, and elevated the ideal of the 
architect. The painter must be something 
like the poet, who expressed himself in a 
sonnet. He must accept the conditions 
offered to him and be free to work within 
those conditions. Good craftsmanship was 
not merely fineness of effect and work, but 
also usefulness of purpose. The craftsmen 
must not lose sight of the fact that what he 
was doing was for a particular purpose. 
There were two qualities in all these things— 
the sentiment of the purpose and the useful 
purpose which appealed to practical men. It 
was no good making a decorative chair if 
they could not sit upon it; but they were 
always forgetting that there was another 
purpose beyond the mere useful one. What- 
ever the thing that was made by the crafts- 
man, whether in iron. or metal, or wood, this 
should be remembered. Many things they 
found to-day had lost their useful purpose 
and were a sort of hybrid. and there was no 
place for such in the world. They wanted 
something other than that from their crafts- 
men. He did not care if a thing had been 
done before, but he hailed with joy a thing 
not done before which served a purpose, and 
if the craftsman could add an extra grace of 
decoration which supported its purpose, then 
it became a work of art. Primitive man 
made a bow for a particular purpose, and in 
his leisure he may have put on some decora- 
tive markings, and that was where art com- 
menced. It was not absolutely necessary to 
have the added grace, but it gave the man 
pleasure and gave him something to think of. 
Art was not merely the copying of Nature. 
and art was not a deceiver, but it was the 
noblest thing of life, and in its fullest mean- 
ing it meant charity and love and sympathy. 
These were not marketable commodities, but 
were something finer. If they took litera- 
ture, music, and painting out of their lives 
life would be a drab thing, and therefore let 
them always be respectful to the craftsman 
who gave them some real pleasure and made 
their lives better and men more manly and 
women more womanly; for that was what 
art should do. Let them put sincerity and 
thought in their work as craftsmen to pro- 
duce something of their own, and then it 
would live. The craftsmanship which lived 
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was that which took something out of them 
and arrest-d part of their own life and 
experience. 

Japanese Art. 


Sir Alfred East proceeded to touch on 
the good craftsmanship displayed by the 
Japanese in the construction of the wooden 
houses in that country, which he said were 
not nailed together, but were dove-tailed and 
carefully fitted like cabinet-work. These 
houses were not painted to disguise bungling 
workmanship, but were left absolutely plain. 
The Japanese esteemed colour so that they 
used it for the noblest purpose, which was 
to decorate their temples. The lecturer ex- 
hibited a few elides of the red and white 
temples at Miako, and remarked that the 
colouring gave an idea of mysticism en- 
tirely different from that which was 
given in Western countries by fine Gothic 
buildings. In Westminster Abbey one was 
struck with a feeling of awe inspired by the 
dignity of the building, and in the Japanese 
temples one got a similar feeling inspired 
by the intermingling of colours in.a most 
mysterious way. In conclusion, he said he 
knew that at present they were faced with 
difficulties of economics, and in an age of 
cheapness the craftsman had difficulty in 
doing justice to his work; but every crafts- 
man could find time to make something for 
himself to which he could give his thought 
and attention, just as a painter painted a 
holiday picture with no thought of the Royal 
Academy, but because he felt impelled to: 
and it was in that spirit that he wanted 
them to approach the question of the applica- 
tion of colour to crafts. He was a craftsman 
himself, and was proud of it, and when the 
history of great countries was written, and 
when their wealth and political position had 
been forgotten, it was their art and their 
craftsmanship which remained to mark their 
civilisation and glory. Those were the noble 
things of life, and they ought to be proud 
of doing their little bit in England to add 
lustre and honesty to British craftsmanship. 


“CRAFTSMANSHIP IN LONDON AS 
I HAVE SEEN IT.” 


The second of the present series of Carpenters’ 
Hall Lectures on the Arts Connected with 
Building was delivered on Wednesday by 
Mr. Herbert Batsford, who took for his subject 
‘‘ Craftsmanship in London as I Have Seen It.” 
Mr. Percy Preston, Past-Master, presided. 

The lecturer began by explaining that, being 
neither architect nor craftsman, his lecture would 
not be of that technical nature which was cus- 
tomary in connexion with this particular course 
of lectures. For some time past he had been 
going round London looking at the wealth of 
craftsmanship to be found there, and it occurred 
to him that if so much of what he saw was 
fresh and full of interest to him some of it 
might be equally so to others, especially to 
those engaged in the various crafts, and it was 
his hope that his lecture would induce others 
to start their own rambles and experience the 
same keen and almost “sporting” delight in 
discovering examples of which any number 
exist. Mr. Batsford said that the title of his 
lecture was not fully set forth in the announce- 
ments, as it was really “Craftsmanship in 
London Chiefly of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Centuries as I Have Seen It ” ; and he emphasised 
the words “ as I have seen it,” because amongst 
the examples he was illustrating there was not 
anything that he had not seen himself and had 
specially photographed. Further, the lecture 
would be limited chiefly to the XVIIth and 
XVITIth centuries, for it would be impossible 
to deal with all periods, and the City was rich 
in the work of that time, in which there was 
much suggestion and inspiration for what was 
being done in the crafts to-day. 

He was glad to be lecturing somewhat early 
in the. series, because the examples chosen 
could not fail to indicate the richness and 
varied treatment of design in the numerous 
crafts, and so lead up, as it were, to the other 
lectures. His examples could be seen by all 
without any difficulty—that is to say, they did 
not include work in private mansions, the halls 
of the City companies, or other places where 
special permission to inspect is usually required, 
but the greater number were to be found in the 
City churches, which are open at various times 
of the day, and most of the others were to be 
seen from the street, often, it was true, in the 
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Clock Case: St. Leonard’s Church, Shoreditch. 


George Dance, Sen., Architect. 


Illustrating Carpenters’ Hall Lecture on ‘‘ Craftsmanship in London.” 


most out-of-the-way places, and one had to 
go up and down every old street, however 
uninviting, because one might often be rewarded 
and find that the present office or tenement had 
seen better days and had some interesting 
traces of them still left. Much beautiful work 
originally in or round the City was now to be 
found in the museums, and the necessity of 
studying the untold treasures to be found in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Guildhall 
Museum, the recently-opened London Museum, 
the Wallace Collection at Hertford House, and 
the Soane Museum—where, amongst other 
treasures, are the numerous portfolios of 
original drawings by the Brothers Adam—could 
not be too much insisted upon. Added interest 
and value naturally would attach to work still 
standing and serving its original purpose, but 
the lecturer remarked how sad it was that this 
old work was disappearing so fast, for numerous 
examples that he had photographed within the 
last five years no longer remained, and one or 
two had gone within the last’ few weeks. 
Everyone. should try to stop this vandalism and 
to record by pencil or photograph before it was 
too late, and these records should be deposited 
in more than one public library, where they 
could be easily referred to and appreciated by 
present and future. generations, and become as 
priceless for students as the celebrated Crace 
Collection in the British Museum, that in the 
juildhall! Library, and numerous others. Work 
worthy of study was everywhere, and was too 
often overlooked by those who ought to be 
interested and who passed to and fro every 
day ; one was too prone to go about one’s daily 
work and be too obsessed by it to look either 
to the right or left. By chance one’s attention 
might be drawn to a duorway, a piece of iron- 
work, plasterwork, or whatever it might be, 
and then would be revealed what perhaps had 
been passed a thousand times and ignored. 
One was too ready to go abroad on the slightest 


provocation and look at work that had not a 
fraction of the same inspiration as that which 
was at hand. There were churches and other 
buildings in the City which, if one had to go a 
sea voyage to see, one would come back highly 
enthusiastic over. Sir Christopher Wren was 
the architect of some fifty of these churches in 
the Citv, most of which were built between 1670 
and 1690, but now no fewer than fifteen of them 
had disappeared! Much of the carving was 
done under his direction by Grinling Gibbons 
and a school of pupils and followers ; such names 
as Selden, Watson, Dievot of Brussels, and 
Laurens having been handed down. Gibbons’s 
work benefited when he came under the eye 
of Sir Christopher Wren, for he was really a 
greater woodcarver than a designer, and many 
of his wonderful groups of flowers, fruit, and 
birds were too naturalistic to be strong in 
design. As regards ironwork, the foremost 
name was Jean Tijou, who did so much of the 
fine work at St. Paul’s Cathedral, as well as the 
fine gates at Hampton Court, also under Sir 
Christopher Wren. As Mr. Starkie Gardner had 
shown, Tijou’s book of designs, published in 
1693, might be considered to have marked an 
epoch in the history of the craft, and the work 
which was imitated and in vogue for full half 
a century after his death must be credited to 
his influence. ‘The names of other craftsmen of 
this and later periods might be mentioned, for 
fine traditional work was going on all the time. 
Certain men made a lead, as it were, but there 
were always good followers, and numerous 
bocks and collections of designs issued by 
architects and craftsmen must be borne in 
mind, the influence of which was to be seen 
all over the country. Catalogues were also 
issued by important manufacturers, and many 
such, full of beautiful designs, without a 
suggestion of the name of the designer, clearly 
show the influence of dominating spirits. 
Designs out of some of these books could be 
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studied, and parallel with them the executed 
work still remaining. Several firms, for in. 
stance, still in existence had the moulds and 
patterns of ornaments designed by the celebrated 
Brothers Adam and other architects of the 
period, and they were still used. 

Having shown a very fine series of over a 
hundred slides of detail of craftsmanship in 
London in various materials,, most of which 
were quite unknown to his audience and two of 
which we are able to reproduce, Mr. Batsford 
explained that, although all this wonderful 
craftsmanship was in London, he was _ not 
guaranteeing that in every instance it was all 
English work or by English craftsmen, but he 
asked what are the lessons to be got from this 
work of the past? He held no brief for this 
particular period, for his nature and work made 
him broadminded. So far as he was concerned 
the study of a fine piece of woodwork, or 
whatever it might be, had given him inspiration 
in his particular sphere, and taught him to 
take pains. He had realised that these 
craftsmen worked with the delight of doing 
the best that was in them, and not for gain 
alone; they did not work for fame, they did not 
know that in another two hundred years 
architects and others would go looking at and 
reverencing what they did, but he hoped that in 
a corresponding period in the future there would 
be some to study and appreciate the work of 
to-day ; he believed there would be, for he 
realised how much that was fine was being 
done, quite as capable of giving pleasure as the 
examples of the past. He knew there was good 
work to be found everywhere, but naturally the 
ablest architects and craftsmen found their way 
to London ; and still do so, and therefore much 
of the best work could and would be found 
there. This being so, every Londoner should 
fecl impelled to take the utmost advantage cf 
his remarkable privileges and prove by his 
work that he was proud to be a Londoner. 

At the conclusion of the lecture a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Batsford, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION : 
FIRST SPRING VISIT. 


Ir is seldom that a building is seen which 
affords so perfect a reflection of its owner's 
tastes and capabilities as the house of che late 
Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, 0O.M., R.A., in 
Grove End-road, St. John’s Wood, which 
members of the Architectural Association were 
privileged to visit on January 11 under the 
guidance of the Misses Tadema. 

Previously the English home of the French 
painter, Tissot, and a relatively uninteresting 
house, since Tadema commenced its reconstruc- 
tion in 1885 it had afforded him a_never- 
ceasing opportunity for the indulgence of his 
quaint invention and fanciful ingenuity, and 4 
recent. writer has said :—-‘‘ His labours there 
would, I believe, have remained incomplete 
even if he had lived for another twenty years. 
He was always discovering new possibilities 
that opened the door for fresh improvements, 
and his knowledge of the details of every craft 
employed in his service was so exacting and 
complete that the skilled artificers who laboured 
for him knew well that they were under the 
trained eye ofa master as well as of an 
employer.” This conveys the best possible 
pictuie of the dwelling as he left it. It is most 
difficult to describe adequately or appraise—@ 
collection of carefully-managed scenic effects 
gradually put together rather than an ordered 
architectural whole, it is not amenable to 
ordinary standards of criticism. One sees 
everywhere his love for the incidence of sun- 
light on metal and marble, in the representation 
of which Burne-Jones has been quoted as giving 
him the palm. 

Architects may well marvel at the clearness 
of vision which is displayed in the detaile 
working out of his fancies—archeological oF 
original—or, to be precise, they might do so 
were they not acquainted with the sound archi- 
tectural sense displayed in all his works, perhaps 
culminating in the fine series of scenes which 
he designed for “Coriolanus”’ at the Lyceum. 
At the entrance from Grove End-road his naive 
delight in little things is early in evidence 
the girder-trusses of the glass roof to the cover . 
way, each pierced into lattice giving 4 double 
reading of his name. Entering the vestibule 4 
clue to his well-known hospitality is given “4 
the ample cloakroom arrangements at the foo 
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of the brass-sheeted steps leading up to the 
inner door, with its finely-wrought target-like 
centre. The inner hall, surrounded by narrow 
upright panels, each framing a painting con- 
tributed by some well-known painter, is less 
successful as decoration than interesting as 
a collection. The = writing-room, with its 
impluvium screened by a pair of black octagonal 
columns of delicate and original form is a most 
effective bit of scenery. The dining-room, on 
the contrary, is rather gloomy, and one suspects 
that its artistic value was felt to lie in the 
charming outlook over the garden, with its 
level sward, stone-edged pool, and columned 
screen, and, incidentally, as providing yet 
another in the series of “‘ atmospheres ”? which 
it was his special pleasure to contrive. The 
culmination of the house is the studio—a really 
magnificent apartment, with groined ceiling 
over its central square, a hemicycle facing the 
great north window, and a raised music-recess 
opposite the balcony which overlooks it from 
the side of attachment to the house. The 
design is daring and eclectic, vet thoughtfully 
worked out with a considerable measure of 
success. Marble sheeting covers the lower part 
of the walls, all surfaces above being coated 
with aluminium foi! lacquered over. In every 
detail is the utmost elaboration, and the furnish- 
ings are rich and varied on an Oriental note. 

Throughout the house a similar eclecticism 
is apparent, as instanced in the juxtaposition 
of Greek detail with Japanese wallpaper, the 
single exception being the Dutch Room, once 
Lady Tadema’s studio. There was a large 
attendance at the visit, and the kindness of the 
Misses Tadema in exhibiting the house and its 
treasures was highly appreciated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 





The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 


A general meeting of this Society was held at 
the Society’s Rooms, the Institute, Cookridge- 
street, Leeds, on the 9th inst. The. Vice- 
President, Councillor G. F. Bowman occupied 
the chair, and after several new Associate 
members had been elected Mr. Herbert 
T. Buckland read a very chatty paper on 
“Shop Talk.” The lucid and humorous way 
in which Mr. Buckland put his points was 
greatly appreciated by the younger members. 
He explained the difficulties that young archi- 
tects sometimes fall into, and suggested various 
wavs of getting out of them and of avoiding 
friction between architect, builder, and client. 
An interesting discussion took place, and a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer on the motion of Mr. C. B. Howdill, 
A.R.I.R.A., seconded by Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, 
F.R.LB.A., and enthusiastically carried. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors : 
House Planning Hints. 

Hints with reference to the planning and 
fitting up of houses were given by Mr. H. I. 
Potter, A.R.I.B.A., in a lecture to the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, at the 
University, on the 9th inst., when Mr. Mitchell 
Withers presided. Dealing with the compara- 
tively small house, Mr. Potter advanced several 
suggestions as to how such could be designed 
With regard to convenience, health, labour- 
saving, cleanliness, etc. He mentioned that on 
account of the increasing difficulty of domestic 
service there was a growing tendency to have 
fitted baths and lavatories in small! bedrooms, 
and he showed a design of a house in which 
each bedroom was so fitted. Mr. Potter 
detailed the advantages of having a room 
Which was devoted almost exclusively to meals. 
In relation to the heating of houses, he 
suggested a combined system of fireplace and 
radiators as the most satisfactory for health, 
comfort, and convenience. The whole system 
of heating throughout the house on these lines 
obviated such an unpleasant experience as 
aving to leave a warm fireside, then entering 
4 cold hall, and after that undressing in a bed- 
Toom, the temperature of which was perhaps 
only 29 to 40 deg. Fahr. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 





The Institution of Civil Engineers. 
At¥the ordinary meeting of this Institution 
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Pe the 14th inst. a paper on “ Bridging- 
Perations conducted under Military Con- 
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ditions ’’ was read by Capt. C. E. P. Sankey, 
R.E. In the course of his remarks he said that 
the bridges erected by the civil and military 
engineer are different in appearance, but the 
general principles of construction are the same ; 
the diversity is due to the altered relative 
importance of these principles. The considera- 
tions that govern the design of a bridge can be 
grouped into those affecting the stability as a 
whole, those limiting the stresses in individual 
members, and those relating to economy of 
time and money ; these conditions have to be 
observed by the military engineer, though in 
altered proportions. The same laws of stability 
hold good, but the factor of safety adopted in 
military bridges is less than that usually 
employed. The greatest divergence occurs in 
the third group of conditions, as the question 
of immediate financial economy is overshadowed 
by the importance of the economy of time. 
Conditions peculiar to military bridges are that 
they may have to be erected under fire, may 
have to be made with unskilled labour, and 
never need artistic treatment. Military bridges 
can be classified in accordance with the nature 
and mode of support of the longitudinal 
members. There may be one set of these only, 
such as simple balks or spars, trussed beams, 
or girders ; on the other hand, the several sets 
of road-bearers may be supported at their ends 
by compression or tension members, or by 
floating supports. Simple bridges, though 
obviously suitable for short spans, may often 
be used for longer ones with economy of time, 
if not of material. When the material is long 
enough, but not sufficiently plentiful, trussed 
beams or girders may be employed. The 


-peculiar military value of a girder bridge lies 


in the fact that a large portion of the work can 
be done out of sight of the enemy, and the 
exposure during erection can thus be reduced 
to a minimum. In cases where the span is too 
great to suit any of these types of bridge, it is 
possible to reduce it by building out cantilevers 
from the abutments. The type that is of the 
greatest general utility is the trestle bridge. 
The construction of trestles depends on the 
material available, but is generally simple and 
takes but little time, as with enough men each 
trestle can be made independently. The 
erection of the trestle is often more difficult, 
and the various methods require study ; more- 
over, a muddy hottom will often cause additional 
difficulties. Pile bridges are also considered 
under this class. Frame bridges of various 
types have been called the field-engineer’s sub- 
stitute for the arch; they have several practical 
drawbacks, but may be convenient in certain 
cases. Suspension bridges have the great 
military advantage that their heaviest members, 
the cables, can be carried over difficult country 
by pack transport; in particularly difficult 
cases the cables can be made at the site out of 
wire carried in coils. They are designed by 
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simple calculation, the cables being assumed to 
hang in parabolas.. To overcome the usual lack 
of stiffness, a type of rigid suspension bridge 
has been erected recently. The details .of 
erection of suspension bridges are. generally 
simple, but depend in a large measure on the 
nature of the site. Tension bridges have most 
of the military advantages of suspension bridges, 
and in addition are more rigid. Tension 
members can also be added with advantage to 
many other types of bridges. 

Bridges on floating supports were also referred 
to and described. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 


We have been asked to correct the notice 
announced in our issue of the 3rd inst., which 
should have read as follows :—‘‘ Mr. William 
Flockhart, F.R.I.B.A., who has had to undergo 
an operation, is progressing favourably, but 
will be unable to attend to business for some 
time. During his absence his business will be 
attended ‘to by his partner, Mr. L. Rome 
Guthrie, A.R.I.B.A., at 10, Conduit-street.”’ 

Mr. W. L. Lucas has removed to No. 2, 
Buckingham-street, Westminster, S.W. 

The partnership hitherto existing between 
Mr. James Fasnacht and Mr. Robt. J. Beale, 
architects and surveyors, of 17, Old Qucen- 
street, Westminster, has, we are informed, been 
dissolved, and Mr. Beale will continue to 
practise at the same address, 


Appointment. 


Mr. Harold French, A.R.I.B.A., of the County 
Education Office, Derby, has been successful 
in obtaining the recently-advertised position on 
the Government staff in Ceylon. Mr. French 
is the tenth member of the staff of Mr. George H. 
Widdows, Architect and Surveyor to the 
Education Committee, to leave for a_ better 
appointment within the space of two and a 
half years, 


Art Gallery and Museum, Guildhall, London. 


The Annual Report states that last year 
97,675 persons visited the Gallery, to which the 
recent gifts include Mr. F. Dillon’s ‘“ The 
Pyramids ” and “Castle of Belem ” ; Mr. W. 8. 
Burton’s “‘ Wounded Cavalier”; with many 
water-colours. by Mr..W. Walcot and Mr. A. 
Goodwin, R.W.S. To the Museum have been 
added a XVIth-century fireback, some Roman 
remains from sites in the City, and an oaken 
pile from Upper Thames-street, one of the few 
vestiges of the Roman wall along the. riverside 
between the Tower and near Blackfriars. 














Detail from the River Front of Somerset House. 


Sir William Chambers, Architect. 
Illustrating Carpenters’ Hall Lecture on “Craftsmanship in London.” 
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The Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. 

A house exhibition of photographs of topo- 
graphical, architectural, and picturesque scenes 
in Portugal and Galicia, by A. H. Blake, M.A., 
was opened to the public, free, at 35, Russell- 
square, W.C., on Wednesday, and will remain 
open daily from 11 a.m. till 5 p.m. until 
Saturday, February 22. The photographs have 
been selected for the purpose of book illustra- 
tion. 

Mr. Pennell’s Lithographs. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell’s lithographs of the 
Panama (anal, which are now on exhibition at 
the Sala Leonardo da Vinci in Florence, have 
been purchased by the Italian Government for 
the Uffizi Gallery. The Government has also 
purchased Mr. Pennell’s lithographs of the 
Grand Canyon and the Yosemite. This is the 
first occasion on which ‘lithographs have been 
acquired for the Uffizi, and it is believed to be 
the first time the work of a modern artist has 
been bought for the Gallery. 

Water-Colour Drawings of Architectural Works. 

An exhibition of drawings by John Harpex, 
the architect, is now open, e curis Mr. Arthur 
Laws, in the Public Art Galleries, Brighton. 
The drawings, some sixty in number, heve 
for their subject the avchitectural beauties of 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Antwerp, and other 
Continental citie:, and were made in 1842 
by John Harper. who died, aged thirty-three, 
in that year at Naples. Harper studied under 
the brothers Philip and Benjamin Wyatt, and 
was associated in the preparation of the designs 
of Stafford House (B. Wyatt), Apsley House 
(M. B. Wyatt), and of the Duke of York’s Column 
(B. Wyatt). He then entered into practice in 
York, and did some work for the Duke of 
Devonshire at Bolton Abbey and for Lord 
Londesborough at Grimston Perk, Tadcaster. 


Palace of Peace, The Hague. 

The Committee of the Peace Society will 
offer for deposit in the Palace of Peace a marble 
bust of King Edward VII., upon which Mr. 
A. Bruce Joy is now engaged. For the Palace 
were selected six years ago, out of 216 sets 
submitted, the designs of M. L. M. Cordonnier, 
of Lille, with whom Mr. J A. G. van der Steur, 
of Haarlem, is associated as resident architect. 
It is expected that the fabric will be finished 
in the course of next year by means of the 
capital sum of 300,000/., given to the Nether- 
lands Government by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
The grounds are planned and laid out by Mr. 
T. H. Mawson, Hon. A.R.I.B.A. The general 
design embodies two courts for assembly, with 
a courtyard and consultation-rooms on the 
main floor, and numerous rooms and offices 
above, with a tower about 260 ft. high, the 
plan being 260 ft. square. 


Church of St. John the Divine, Kennington. 

Mr. Reynolds-Stephens is engaged upon the 
execution of a bas-relief for the Canon Brooke 
Memorial Fund Committee, together with a 
kneeling figure of the Canon, for the sanctuary 
of the Church of St. John the Divine, 
Kennington. 


The Rouart Sale, Paris, and Artists’ Rewards. 

The sale, which ended cn December 18, has 
vielded a grand total of 226,036/. Besides the 
lots we mentioned in our issue for December 27, 
we may cite a portrait by Duplessis (6061.), 
Strigel’s ‘‘ Ange ” (6081.), Tiepolo’s “* Portrait 
d'un Sculpteur *’ (440/.), and Ribera’s “ Sculpteur 
Aveugle ” (4401.). Of the water-colours and 
drawings, Delacroix’s ‘* Odalisque”’ (102/.— 
the Louvre) ; In¥res’ “ Portrait de M. Alaux,” 
Director of the Académie de France in Rome, 
dated, Rome, 1818 (4001.): and of the pastels 
by Degas, his “Chez la Modiste”’ (3,2801.), 
“ Danseuse, Sortant de sa Loge” (1,2401.), 
“Au Café Concert’ (2,0041.), “‘ Danseuse 
en Repos” (1,280/.), ‘‘ Danseuse’ (1,4501.), 
* Dans les Coulisses * (1,240/.), and ‘ Portrait 
de Mme. X.” (1,1601.).. ‘‘ La Parade Foraine ” 
and “ Le Concert,” by Daumier, were bought 
for 1,800/. and 5601. The price, 17,400I., 
realised by M. Degas’ ‘ Danseuses a la 
Barre,” for which the artist (who is now seventy- 
eight years of age) received but 201., has prompted 
the Deputy, M. André Hesse, to introduce a 
measure which a Committee of the Chamber 
have just taken into consideration. It is 
proposed to levy a tax of 2 per cent. upon the 
price of every work of art each time it is bought 
at public sale, and to give the proceeds of the 
tax to the artist or his heirs for a tern of fifty 
years after his death. It is contemplated 
further to place the artist au courant with 
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rojected sales, by the formation of a society 
ike to La Société des Auteurs, to whom he 
will supply lists and descriptions from time to 
time of his works, and thus be enabled to protect 
his legitimate interest in their sale. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Exhibition of Drawings by Norman Shaw. 

Srr,—Will you be good enough to call the 
attention of your readers to the exhibition we 
are holding here on Friday, the 17th inst., and 
for the week following ? We have collected a 
large number of original drawings by the late 
Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., and we have had 
most valuable help from Mr. Robert Norman 
Shaw and many influential people. 

It will be the first exhibition of the kind that 
has ever been held, and all members of the 
Association in London ought to take this 
opportunity of seeing the collection of drawings 
that may never be brought together again. 

The President, Mr. Gerald Horsley, will open 
the exhibition at 8 p.m. on Friday, when there 
will be an informal gathering of members and 
their friends. 

Owing to a misunderstanding there has not 
been the publicity given to this exhibition that 
I should have liked to see, and your valuable 
help will be greatly appreciated. 

H. Austen Hatt (Hon. Secretary A.A.). 











The Beaux-Arts Committee for Architectural 
Training in Great Britain. 

Str,—As an architect and an Englishman 
attached to my profession and my country, 
and in a certain measure feeling somewhat 
exiled here in order that I may get a sound 
training in architecture, I was naturally 
extremely interested in the Correspondence 
Column in your issue of January 3 under the 
above title. 

Judging from the English papers, there 
appears to be considerable interest in England 
now for the Beaux-Arts methods. This, in 
my opinion, is a healthy sign for the profession, 
for as a member cf the biggest architectural 
atelier of Paris, where I have studied for a year 
and a half, I can speak for its efficiency. 

My own case may be of interest to your 
readers. Having been articled in the approved 
manner of the time to a cathedral and School 
Board architect, I went to London, where I 
had twelve years’ experience in well-known 
offices, and still continued my studies with 
different educational bodies ; became a member 
of the Architectural Association, and passed 
the qualifying examinations for the Profes- 
sional Associateship of the Surveyors’ Institute 
and the Associateship of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, but my literary education 
and foreign travels brought me to the con- 
clusion that my knowledge as an architect 
was sadly deficient, and therefore, although 
advanced in years, sought means to ameliorate 
my professional education and decided to study 
the Beaux-Arts methods in Paris, whic 
necessitated my giving up a post worth 200/. 
a year. This sacrifice of means I merely 
regarded as an investment, and the more | 
study here and get into the logic of the training 
the more satisfied I become of my drastic 
change in life. 

Before leaving England I consulted a good 
round dozen of eminent English architects, 
all of whom considered that I was making a 
most opportune move. Now I am glad to 
see that some of the leading men of the pro- 
fession are in favour of the establishment in 
England of ateliers of architecture similar to 
those here, but I agree with your editorial note 
that the French method does not lend itself to 
wholesale transportation, and that’s the pity of it, 
for, judging from much of the modern work in 
London, English clients seem to be demanding 
French architecture: this is a chaotic state 
of affairs. The reason why so many Americans 
study here is because the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
is the only institution in the world where the 
educaticn of an architect has been thoroughly 
and capably thought out and put into practice 
and gained a world-wide success. 

My opinion is that no atelier system in 
England will be of great service until the 
whole profession as well as the whole nation 
demand official recognition and encouragement 
of architecture as a fine art, and to that end, 
as an Institute man, I am sorry that the 
R.1.B.A. are not moving more quickly in the 
matter. Naturally such a stupendous under- 
taking must be started in a small way, and, 
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even if the Institute finally arrive at th. 
necessity of supporting this method of education, 
I feel that al! students unable to live over her: 
should be grateful to the enthusiasm an! 
timely good work that the Beaux-Arts Com. 
mittee are now offering them. To thes 
students I would like to add that more than 
one successful set of drawings for the Soan: 
and Tite competitions have been worke:! 
out here by Beaux-Arts men and so carrie: 
away with English assessors the honour of 
being better designers. Something of this 
training is now being offered to Englishmen 
in London, and, judging from the French 
assistance to be obtained on the initiation of 
this great scheme, I feel that the English 
student has before him a great opportunity 
to study the essentials of architecture which 
does not consist in placing room against room, 
window over window, or an archeological 
knowledge of the Orders, or even the choosing 
of pretty bricks and the designing of car- 
touches, but rather in the fundamentals of 
logical planning and broad massing which 
constitutes the very essence of the training 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and of all archi- 
tecture, no matter of. what nationality, worthy 
of the name. 

I trust that my colleagues in London, and 
perhaps later in the provinces, will not retard 
their education by any insular prejudice, but 
stick to their inborn good taste, which perhaps 
they consider better than the French, but 
embrace for the sake of their own immediate 
proficiency this opportunity to study under 
eminent men who have distinguished them- 
selves in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

Paris. H. Bartie Cox, A.R.1.B.A. 





Srr,—Both as an Institute and a Society 
man of some years’ standing, and as one who 
is in close touch with the French societies of 
architects, I desire to express my appre- 
ciation of the straightforward letter from» Mr. 
McArthur Butler which appears under this 
heading in your issue of the 3rd inst., and 
which appears to entirely clear up the 
misunderstanding which has arisen in the 
minds of many of us as to the establishment 
of the Beaux-Arts Committee for Architectural 
Training in Britain, for the foundation of 
ateliers in England on the lines of the French 
atelier system. It indicates concisely the 
steps that led to the formation of this 
independent Committee. 

May I give some impressions that I have 
received from my residence in France that 
bear on this subject ? For some considerable 
time past I have been engaged on a professional 
work with the co-operation of most of the 
leading French architects and of all the im- 
portant architectural societies of France. This 
has brought me into touch with the inter- 
national aspects of the architectural world, and 
also into close touch with the Ecole des Beanx- 
Arts and the work done in the ateliers. ‘As 
an English architect I have been very much 
depressed by being forced, against my patriotic 
inclination, to realise the great advantage 
in training that the French architect has over 
his English cclleague. 

Here in France is a system of training 
founded on traditional teaching continuous’ 
from the time of Louis XIV.; a system not 
of local or even national importance, but of 
world-wide renown; a system which offers 
the highest advantages to young architects 
from every country in the world who desire 
to become masters of their profession. One 
has but to walk through the hall of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts on exhibition day to have it 
brought deeply home that even the first-year 
students have had inculeated a more funda 
mental knowledge of the princi of design 
than the majority of our English architects 
actually in practice, and certainly a greater 
capacity for the expression of their con- 
ceptions. 

This is the school that is turning out the 
men who are winning the world’s competitions, 
the school on whose art methods the Americans. 
have remodelled their architectural training 
with such tremendous success. Shall we, 
then, neglect these methods and such a system ? 
ro we, —_ so far in advance of France and 

erica that i i 
acer eer if we can afford to ignore their 

Here in France there are three principa 
Societies—the ‘Société des — Architectes 
Diplémés par le Gouvernement,” the “ Société. 
Centrale des Architectes,” and the,‘ Association 
Provinciale des Architectes Francais,” this. 
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com pris bout forty provincial 
latter ag een that OE gprs 
pag 4 might do well to learn, for these 
in Bee. ie hand in hand, and on all 
French societies go : 

‘nts of general interest to architects what 
a # | © Mixed Committees” are formed, 
"= - of two or more members from each 
Ce; sheet Mixed Committees are constantly 
— and so real accord is preserved and the 
interests of the profession furthered instead of 
being retarded. In other words, the societies 
in France, ¢!though distinet, work harmoniously. 
Further, these societies have no “ teaching 
uit are there to encourage the best 
teaching in the institutions devoted to that 
end, and on this point there is no discord. None 
of the societies establish ateliers themselves. 

For these reasons I am particularly pleased 
that the “ Beaux-Arts Committee for Archi- 
toctural Training in Great Britain” consti- 
tuted itself an independent Committee, for I 
am quite convinced that it will carry out its 
purpose much more single-mindedly than if 
it was attached to the Institute on the one 
hand or the Society on the other. 

Above all, it is to be congratulated on the 
patronage that has been accorded to it by 
the Société des Architectes Diplémés par le 
Gouvernement and by members of the Institute 
of France, such as Monsieur Pascal and 
Monsieur Laloux. 

In the editorial footnote to Mr. R. Goulburn 
Lovell’s exposé of the Beaux-Arts system for 
Great Britain on behalf of his Committee the 
merits of the French system are acknowledged, 
but its “ wholesale transportation ” is objected 
to: but this seems to me to be beside the point, 
since Mr. Lovell expressly stipulates that the 
French atelier methods shall be adhered to only 
“so far as it is possible to combine them with 
English practice,” the intention of this phrase 
being doubtless to indicate the Committee's 
intentions, praiseworthy in the highest degree, 
to take the principles that have been found 
good in the French system with what is good 
in the English system, in order to give the 
English architectural students ideal working 
conditions, I notice you say the R.1LB.A. has 
had this matter under consideration; that is 
just the pity of it. We want something done, 
and done promptly and energetically, and no 
matter by whom so long as we can get our young 
men to work, and that in the right direction, 
towards the highest in our art. 

Paris, G. Haminron Briaas. 
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A Thoroughly Up-to-Date Society.” 
MR,—The Builder used to boycott the 
Society of Architects, but we have changed all 
that, and you, Sir, have conferred a still greater 
lavour upon the Society by giving them in 
your leading articles of November 28 and 
fanuary I a very valuable advertisement 
under a title which the Society will endeavour 
io live up to, : 

Your correspondent “ Subseriber” is already 
very sore because the “ secular” Press, as he 
calls it, gives the Society such wide publicity, 
and does not discriminate between the various 
architec tural bodies, except to give the Society 
of Architects more prominence than the others. 

This, as I have on other occasions pointed 
out, Ie not the fault of such kind friends as 
; Subscriber’ and others, who do their best to 
xeep the Society in what they consider to be 
“er proper place. It would seem, however, that 
voth the secular and the professional Press 
eh exercise their own judgment in this 
“ee suggests that the Society's 
,uership tigures have been exaggerated. I 
eit. he control over statements made by other 
he a .. Mr. H. Guicharde Todd ‘is per- 
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to it, adds !24 to the total, and proceeds to 
demonstrate how easy it would be to misrepre- 
sent the figures still further. 

Mr. Shepherd is probably a diligent student 
of statistics, and will, therefore, no doubt have 
seen the chart issued by the Society showing 
that during a period of thirteen years the 
membership had increased by 100 per cent. and 
the income by over 309 per cent. This, as an 
example of proportionate growth and develop- 
ment, will, I think, equal any similar figures 
Mr. Shepherd can deduce on behalf of the 
Institute. 

It is amusing to observe the frantic efforts 
now being made to belittle the Society and 
bolster up the Institute, who are probably 
praying to be delivered from their friends. it 
is also amusing to see how completely Mr. 
Shepherd gives away the Bu/lder and himself 
in his concluding paragraph. 

May I congratulate you on having secured 
Mr. Shepherd's support, and venture to predict 
that a continuation of the policy to which he 
refers may possibly induce other stray sheep 
to follow the example of their Shepherd. 

I accept with pleasure Mr. Seth-Smith’s 
correction on a pereonal matter which arose 
before my time. It has always been a source 
of regret to me that my connexion with the 
Society commenced after his retirement from it. 

The whole of the controversy over the pro- 
posals of the Beaux-Arts Committee brings out 
very clearly the fact that the criticisms are not 
directed so much to those proposals themselves 
as to the fact that the promoters selected a 
* thoroughly up-to-date Society in preference 
to any other architectural body for carrying 
them into practical effect. 

Personally, 1 welcome the attacks and 
criticisms levelled at the Society. They have 
been useful in exposing the weaknesses of those 
who make them, and the Society could not, in 
my opinion, receive a higher compliment or a 
more valuable testimony than the admission 
thereby made that it is a force to be reckoned 
with in matters affecting the interests of the 
profession of architecture. 

C. McArtuur Butler 
(Secretary Society of Architects). 


fWe have also received a letter from 
Mr, H. Guicharde Todd too late for insertion in 
this issue.—Ep. ] 


The London Building Act. 

Srr.—It would be interesting to knew who, 
according to the views of the writer of the article 
headed “ The London Building Act” in your 
issue for January 3, is responsible to the general 
public and individual property owners for the 
supervision of the, in nine cases out of ten, 
serious interference with the foundations of 
buildings under or alongside which public 
sewers run. Serious damage may be, and is, 
caused to these buildings by excavations near 
to, and under the, walls for the purpose of 
repairing or relaying these sewers, and I, an 
unfortunate owner of property over a sewer, 
would view with alarm such a proposition as 
the writer of the article suggests is the correct 
reading of the building laws, viz., that in the 
case of such works carried out by Borough 
Councils no independent supervision is provided, 
or apparently is anyone responsible for seeing 
the reinstatement of firm support under the 
walls of a building interfered with, which super- 
vision, I submit, is not only a right of the 
public for. its safety, but a right cf the 
individual owner as a member of the public. 

In my humble opinion nothing like the 
attention is paid to the serious effects drainage 
schemes have upon foundations of buildings 
that the subject warrants ; an intelligent fore- 
thought of the subject would, I am convinced, 





save thousands of pounds in subsequent 
necessary underpinning works. GT. 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


COLUMN. 


Mistakes in Tendering, 

Stx,—I have read with interest your note 
to the letter under this heading. You state 
that “it may be said that a tender may 
always be withdrawn at any time before 
acceptance, even though the person making 
the offer promises to keep it open for a given 
, . 


Gime. «  « ? * 

Would the law relating to “options” affect 
this? I have before me a form of tender for 
Government work, in which is stated :— 
“And . . . further undertake that this 
offer shall not be retracted or withdrawn 
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for and during one calendar month from the 
date at which it is to be delivered, but may 
be accepted at any time during the said period 
of one calendar morth.’’ Primd facie it would 
appear that, since this clause constitutes part 
of the tender, the non-acceptance of the tender 
would necessarily imply the non-acceptance of 
this (or any other) clause. 

In the case of an “ option.” I take it that 
there must always be a consideration, as, for 
instance, in the purchase of an option on the 
shares of a company. In the case of the 
above-mentioned clause, there being no con 
sideration, it would appear that it wou'd not 
confer an option in law. Perhaps you would 
kindly enlighten me on the point 

J. A. Grazier. 

*,* The case mentioned by our corre 
spondent would seem to be covered by the 
decision in the Bristol and Cardiff Company 
v. Maggs (1890), 44 Ch D. 646, which we 
quoted in our last issue, which lays it down 
specifically that, unless there is consideration 
for @ promise to keep an offer open for 4 
certain period, an offer can be withdrawn 
at any time, unless it has been accepted. even 
though the specified time has not elapsed 
The words used by Chief Justice Best in 
the course of his judgment in Routledge » 
Grant (1828), 4 Bingham, 653, were also 
perfectly definite. “Till both parties are 
agreed, either has a right to be off.” was 
the phrase used by the learned judge, and the 
principle applies equally well where there is 
an undertaking that an offer “shall not be 
retracted or withdrawn for and during one 
calendar month,”’ unless it can be shown that 
there is some benefit or advantage given in 
exchange for such an undertaking, which the 
law would hold to be a sufficient consideration 
or quid pro quo to support it. As far as we 
can see, upon the somewhat meagre facts 
before us in the present case, there is no 
such consideration, and therefore the under 
taking would not be binding. and the con 
tractor could withdraw his tender at any 
time before it has been accepted.—Ep. | 


——_- 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Ix the Burlington Magazine there is an 
important article upon “Some Hitherto Un- 
known Drawings by Inigo Jones,” in which 
Mr. W. Grant Keith, Assistant Librarian at the 
R.1.B.A., discusses the authorship of certain 
drawings from the Gibbs Collection, now in 
the University Museum at Oxford. This 
collection, which had remained unedited until 
taken in hand by the author, has disclosed six 
drawings, “four of which are beyond doubt by 
Inigo Jones,” while, in the author's opinion, 
the remaining two may also be attributed to 
him. One of these, reproduced on p. 78, 
shows the detail of a ceiling at Wilton; another 
that of a wall at Oatlands, both being houses 
upon which Jones is known to have been 
engaged. The claims of the pupil towards the 
production of this master’s drawings are so 
persistently urged that the adherents of John 
Webb will no doubt rally to his support on tke 
present occasion. But if it be true that Webb's 
treatment of the figure was a weak point with 
him, such criticism will not obviously support 
his claim in this instance. Whoever may 
prove to be the actual draughtsman, the find 
is one of much interest, and one upon which 
Mr. Keith is to be congratulated. 

** Turner as a Lecturer” discloses the great 
aga under the light of human fallibility. 

e was Lecturer on Perspective at the Roval 
Academy, and such records as are available of 
his performances while holding this post have 
been laboriously unearthed from current 
journalism by Mr. W. T. Whitley. The success 
of his lectures was, in any case, doubtful, while 
a recurring loss of his manuseripts sometimes 
made their delivery impossible. An advertise- 
ment in the Morning Chronicle of January 5, 
1814, announces :—* Left, in a Hackney Ccach 
, a portfolio containing demonstrations, 
etc., ete., etc., of the Science of Perspective. 
Whosoever will bring same to Mr. Turner's, 
Queen Anne-street, W., corner of Harley- 
street, shall receive Two Pounds reward, if 
brought before Thursday, afterwards only One 
Pound will be given for them at the end of 
the week. No greater reward will be offered, 
nor will this be advertised again.” We 
have quoted the advertisement as being ex- 
uisitely typical of Turner’s business methods. 

gain, the Monthly Magazine records that on 
March 10, “ namely when Mr. Turner was to 
have commenced his course of lectures on 
Perspective, the company had waited with no 
little impatience till nine o'clock without 
seeing anything of him. Afterwards he arrived, 
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but, oh, sad disaster, on searching his packets 
he ascertained he had lost his lecture!” 

“Indian Images with Many Arms”’ claim 
attention as technical performances ; indeed, 
they represent the limitations and possibilities 
of their material, bronze, in a marked degree. 
The human form may be capable of improve- 
ment, although generally accepted as the most 
consummate means of artistic expression. 
Many devices for such improvement are, 
indeed, current. Among the Melanesian tribes 
the head is flattened and elongated by compres- 
sion during growth, while the Chinese cultivate 
a small foot. Changes in detail such as these 
are more legitimate than the addition of several 
pairs of limbs to a torso whose structure 
provides the means of articulation for a single 
pair only. Thus we are in entire agreement 
with the author that “this is a matter distinct 
from the question of personal likes and 
dislikes.’’ Neither does an appeal to the 
Sonata form, which demands several move- 
ments to complete its expression, justify a 
claim for such images for anything further than 
their admittance to the class of curiosities in 
art. 

This attempt to overload art with symbolic 
expression is continued in an article upon 
** Post-Impressicnism and sthetics.”” The 
author describes this phase as one which is 
grappling with the conception of a world of 
reality underlying a world of appearances, 
and the painter seeks symbols, even as Nature 
does in the phenomena which surround us. 
This is a reasonable statement, but the impasses 
between these painters and the public would 
seem to be that the public cannot read the set 
of symbols that have been adopted, while with 
Nature’s symbols it has been familiar from 


Detail of a Ceiling at Wilton: 
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childhood. The answer is, that it cannot be 
expected to do so at once; it will learn to. 
‘* Post-Impressionism,” insists the author, “is 
nothing but the reassertion of the first com- 
mandment of Art—Thou shalt create form. 
; Tradition ordered the painter to be 
photographer, acrobat, archeologist, and lit- 
terateur ; Post-Impressionism invites him to be 
an artist.” 

The Connoisseur has an interesting notice of 
“Cottage and Farm House Furniture,” with 
illustrations, and it illustrates also some good 
examples of cast-iron fire-backs. We recently 
spoke of the excellence of such castings in 
contrast to the modelling of Fire-office tablets, 
photographs of which appeared in an earlier 
number of this magazine. 

In the Nineteenth Century, an article on 
Style, although directed to literature, will be 
found applicable to other forms of expressicn, 
including architecture. We quote from it a 
definition of Voltaire’s:—‘‘ Le style rend 
singuliéres les choses les plus communes, 
fortifie les plus faibles, donne de la grandeur 
aux plus simples.” 

A contribution signed ‘“‘Soissons” on 
“« Byzantine Architecture ’’ appears in the Con- 
temporary Review. As a panegyric upon a 
great epoch of building we welcome it. Further, 
we are not surprised that the superficial aspects 
of the subject should produce the impression 
that decoration was the dominant factor in its 
development. Structural demands were never- 
theless pre-eminent here as elsewhere, if not 
so arresting in their interest. Decoration is 
always the servant and never the master. 

There is a pleasant and descriptive paper on 
Iichester in the Antiquary. Situated on one of 
the main coach roads to Exeter, its prestige 
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has long since declined, a condition it shares 
with its part-namesake, Ilminster. The tourist 
seldom visits such retired spots. But the 
traveller is very near to Ilchester as he journeys 
West on the Great Western Railway's route 
through Langport, where he finds himself upon 
famous Sedgmoor. Fate was hard upon the 
rebels when it put Marlborough in command 
of the Royal troops on that occasion, for he 
was born near by, and must have known the 
country well, His birthplace still stands 
within a stone throw of the South Western 
main line between Axminster and Sidmouth 
Junction. 
—_—_-_—_o-~>-o—__—— 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Reinforced Concrete Cotton Press and Ware- 
houses, Galveston, U.S.A. 


H.M. Consul at Galveston (Mr. C. A. S. 
Perceval) has forwarded an extract from the 
local Press, from which it «ag that a con 
tract has been granted by the Galveston 
Cotton Compress and Warehouse Company 
for the construction, at an estimated cost of 
about 400,000 dollars (about 82,2002.), of a rein- 
forced concrete cotton press and warehouses, 
covering an area of 9 acres. The unloading 
sheds and warehouses are to be completed by 
July 1 next. H.M. Consul adds that it is 
probable that the entire plant will be dupli- 
cated eventually. The name of the company 
who have secured the contract may be obtained, 
and the newspaper extract giving further par- 
ticulars seen, by British builders interested in 
such work on application to the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
73. Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


[By permission of the * Burlington Ma, ssrne.” 4 


“ Some Hitherto Unknown Drawings by Inigo Jones.” 
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|LLUSTRATIONS. 


| Society of Medicine, Henrietta-street, W. 


IHIS building, opened by the King last 

May, was erected to house the 

library of the Royal] Society of 

Medicine, to provide central cg 
ae i also meeting-rooms for 

for the journals, and 

the periodical gatherings of the members. 

The principal feature of the building is the 
reading-room in the library, 110 ft. long by 
97 ft. wide and 18 ft. high, with an annexe for 
veriodicals and the usual distribution and 
study rooms, all provided for on the first floor. 
The meeting-halls, seating about 500 and 150 
respectively, are on the ground floor, and the 
basement contains the stack-room, members 
lavatories, etc. The Committee-rooms, Council 
Chamber, and rooms for the various officers of 
the Society are on the upper floors. — 

The facade, which is more or less in the st yle 
of the Greek revival in England, is intended 
to be massive and imposing in character and 
representative of the Society to which it belongs. 
The lower portion of the ground story is of Cornish 
granite and the remainder of the facade of 
Portland stone. The floors are constructed on 
the reinforced hollow-brick principle, and the 
large span over the great hall has undergone 
successfully a very severe test (300 lb, per 
square foot). 

The wreaths and tablets on the facade are 
intended for the names of distinguished members, 
but in the meantime the names have not been 
decided upon. : 

The addition of a further story in the roof 
is provided for in the construction, and the 
design will be complete with its erection. 

Messrs. J. Belcher, R.A. & J, J, Jonas, 
ARILB.A., were the architecta of the building, 
the quantity surveyors were Messrs, Gleed, Sons, 
& Co., the clerk of works was Mr. H. A. West, 
and the general contractors were Messrs. G. 
Godson & Sons, of Kilburn-lane. The eculptural 
work was by Mr, A. Broadbent and Mr. Cros- 
land Mclure. The following firms were con- 
cerned in building or fitting-up the premises, 
under the superintendence of the architects :— 
Fireproof construction, the Fram Construction 
Company, Victoria-street; ventilation and heat- 
ing, Messrs. J. Boyd & Sons, Great Portland- 
street, W.; lifts, Mesers. Smith, Major, & 
Stevens, Ltd., Queen’s-road, Battersea; lighting, 
the Electric Light and Maintenance Company, 
Rupert-street, .; Sanitary fittings. Messrs. 
Bolding & Sons, Davies-street, W., and Messrs. 
Shanks & Co.. New Bond-street, W.; water- 
proofing material, the British Ceresit Waterproof- 
ing Company, Ltd,, Victoria-street; stone, the 
Nine Elms Stone Masonry Works; tiles, Messrs. 
Carter & Co., Poole; fittings, decoration, furnish- 
ing, etc, Messrs. J. W. White & Sone, Ltd., 


Berwick-street, W., and Mesers, Morant & Co., 
New Bond-street, 


Roya 





Offices, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Tae building, of which we publish a per- 
spective, is shortly to be erected on an im- 
portant site in the centre of the City of 
Vietoria, B.C. 

It consists of nine floors divided up into 
Suites of offices, with stores on the ground floor. 
It is planned with a central corridor containing 
neste of four lifts serving each floor, and each 
oor has separate toilet accommodation. 

The architect for the building is Mr. Thomas 
Hooper, the well-known Canadian architect, 
ws the sketch elevations from which this 

TSpective was pre 7 “i r 
ee Wee Biss pared were designed by 





Church of St. Faith, Nottingham. 
Pre int rior view is part of a scheme for a 
mag By mitted in a recent competition by 
capi, udbury. The drawing was shown 
‘he last Royal Academy Exhibition. 
Oe Baroque Architecture. 
oe eighth article on Baroque Architecture 
. sis on p. 81, and our illustrations of build- 


Ings in Vienns . : 
inna, Munich > 
connexion with it » and Prague are in 
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MEETINGS. 


Farar, Janvary 17. 








Architect hesvoiant 
exhibition o: 1. MoCtahon.—Members’ and 
a of drawings by the late R. N. pm hig 
Meester 1) .j Me > > 
J Walls Leicestershire Society of Architects.—Rev. 


Watts on “ 9 Leiceste 
Churches. Lantern Ghuetrations “Sra . 


The Bu; Pte Janvary 18, 
annual dinner Hol en's Association. — Nineteenth 
Pm t, Holborn Restaurant, 6.30 p.m. 


‘rchitectural 4 
a Asar weMr. A. . 
Yae on “ Italian Fresco Decoration.’ 7.30 p.m. ” 
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Mopar, Jaxvarr 20, 


Royal Institute of Britwh Architects.~I. Mr. F. 8. 
on “Canadian Architecture.” [1], The Deed of 
aang oes nay eg and mast» Competition. 
p.m. (January ‘ebruary biti f Priz 
Competition Drawings). ss tgseats : 
University of London (Victoria and Albert Museuwm).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “English Mediwval Archi- 
tecture: Piers, Mouldings, Towers, Spires, Timber 
—, aa | oo 
ivery rehitectural Society.—Mr. E, Guy Da 
sg a ol 6 p.m. ee 
¢ Inatitute of nitaruv Engineers — Presidential 
address by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois. 8 ai. 
Royal iefy of Arts (Cantor Lecture).— Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes on “ Liquid Fuel”—I. 8 p.m. 


Tvurspay, Jaxvary 21. 


University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Kaines 
Smith on “Greek Art and National Life: Artist and 
Man, the Athenian of the Vth Century.” 4.:0 pm. 

Hellenic Society (burlington House).—Special meeting. 
Mr. W. H. Buckler on “‘ The American Excavations at 
Sardis, 19.0-12."" 5 p.m. 

Camberwell Schoot of Arte and Crafts.-Mr. W. B. 
Dalton ( oe on “* Mural Decoration and its 
—— p.m. 

he Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. Eric Alex- 
ander Ogilvie on “‘ ‘The London and South-Western and 
Metropolitan District Railways’ Widening between 
Acton-lane and Galena-roai."" 8 p.m. 


Wepwespar, Janvany 22. 


Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall (Lectures on Arts Con- 
nected with Building).—* A Demonstration in Model- 
ling.” by Mr. A. Drury. A.R.A. 7.45 p.m. 

Nottingham Architectural Society.— Paper by Mr. 
A. W.8. Cross. 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. Ramsay 
Traquair on “ The Gothic Spirit.” 8 p.m 

Royal Society of Arts.--Mr. Edmund Street and Mr. 
Lionel Jackson on “‘ Advertising.” 8 p m. 

Manchester Society of Architects.—Mr.. Lisle March 
Phillipps on “The Craftsman and the Architect.” 
6.30 p.m. 

Tuvrspar, Jasvary 22, 

University of London (British Musewm).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on “Roman Architecture: The Therme# in 
Rome and the Provinces."” 4.30 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Kaines Smith on “ Five Centuries of Decorative 
Art: Tombs and Brasses."" 3.30 p.m. 

Sheffield Society of Architects.—Mr. C. E. Hill on 
“ The Later Renaissance of Cambridge.’* 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — Mr. 
A. W. Hennings on “Old Buildings in Cheshire.” 
6.30 p.m. 

The Society of Antiquaries.--8.90 p m. 


Farivar, Jaxvany 24 


Westminster Technical Institute.— Mr. F. C. T. 
Tudsbery on “The Principles of Industrial Contract 
Law "—IL. 7.30 p.m. 


. 





COMPETITION NEWS. 

A list of ewrrent Competitions is printed on 
page 96, 

Regent's Quadrant Rebuilding Committee. 

Statements have recently appeared in the 
Press to the effect that the Committee, of which 
the Earl of Plymouth is Chairman, appointed 
by the Lords of H.M. Treasury to consider the 
design for completing the rebuilding of Regent's 
Quadrant have approved a particular design 
which had been submitted to them. We are 
officially informed that such statements are 
quite inaccurate, and that no design has been 
approved. 

Academy of Fine Arts, Bristol. 

Artists are invited to submit sketch designs 
for painted decorations to fill lunettes under 
the dome of the Academy of Fine Arts, Bristol. 
A section of the building may be seen at the 
office of Mr. 8. S. Reay, F.R.LB.A., 47, Milsom- 
street, Bath. The adjudicators are Professor 
Beresford Pite, F.R.1.B.A., Professor W. R. 
Lethaby, F.R.LB.A., and Professor Gerald 
Moira; and designs must be addressed to 
Professor Pite at the Royal College of Art, 
South Kensington, S.W., on or before 
February 26 next. The sum to be paid for 
the execution of the work is 5001 


School at Cambuslang, N.B. 

The award in this competition is as follows :-— 
First premium to Mr. John Fairweather, 
A.R.LB.A., 136, Wellington-street, Glasgow ; 
second premium to Messrs. H. & O. Barclay, 
245, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow ; third premium 
to Mr. G. D. Copland, 146, West Regent-street, 
Glasgow ; fourth premium to Messre. Malcolm 
2083 & Sons, Wishaw. 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

In the competition for this series of buildings 
and lay-out first place has been given to 
Messrs. Sharpe & Thomson, of Vancouver 
(4,000 dollars). The secend premium (%,000 
dollars) has been awarded to Mr. D. Seott Bow, 
of Vancouver: the third (2,090 dollars) to 
Messrs. I. T. Turner and Partners, Montreal : 
the fourth (1,000 dollars) to Messrs. Symons & 
Rae, of Toronto. Plans were invited last March 
the competition being limited to architects in 
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The Royal Society of Medicine. 
Messrs. J. Belcher, R.A., & J. J. Joass, A.B.I.B.A., Architects. 
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the Dominion. Nineteen sets of designs were 
forthcoming. The jury consisted of the Hon. 
Dr. H. E. Young and ‘Mr. F. L. Carter-Cotton 
(Chancellor of the University), with Messrs. 
W. D. Carée, F.R.1.B.A. (London), Mr. A. A. 
Cex, of Vancouver, and Mr S. Maclure, of 
Victoria, B.C., as representatives of the archi- 
tecfural profession. The Provincial Minister of 
Public Works, Mr. Thomas Taylor, served alse. 
The style suggested was “ A free rendering of 
late Tudor or Elizabethan or Scotch Baronial.” 


The assessors reported that of the nineteen 
designs sent in only twelve were available for 


consideration, the others having been dis- 
qualified, and they regret the poor numerical 
response to the competition. 


Landscape Gardening Scheme, Llandudno. 


_ The Urban District Council of Llandudno 
invited designs last August for laying out land, 


about 20 acres in extent, adjoining the Happy 
Valley. 
and this amount has been divided between 


Mr. J. Mattley, architect, Manchester, and the 


Lakeland Nurseries, Windermere. 


A premium of fifty guineas was offered, 
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Temporary Hospital, Eccleshall. 


The author of the first premiated design in 


this competition is Mr. Arthur W. Kenyon, 
81, George-street, Sheffield. 


Science Building, Madrid. 
The Gaceta de Madrid of December 20 pub- 
lishes a notice, issued by the Ministry of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, inviting a compe- 


tition among Spanish architects for the presenta- 


tion of plans and estimates relative to the con- 


struction of a building intended for the Faculty 


of Science at the Central University in Madrid. 
The cost of the undertaking is not to exceed 
10,000,000 pesetas (about 370,000/ ). 


tll nitty 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 








Srons’ Practica, Burpers’ Pocket-Boox. 
(London: E. & F. N. Spon. 5s. net.) 

Cuurcn. Betts or Enatanp. By H. B. 
Walters. (London: Henry Frowde. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 
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The Royal Society of Medicine. 
Messrs. J. Belcher, R.A., & J J. Joass, A.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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SrructuraL Derars or Hie anp VALieEy 
Rarters. By C. T. Bishop. (London : Chap- 
man & Hall, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Buriprve Stones anp Ciay-Propvucts. By 
Heinrich Ries. (London: Chapman & Hall. 
12s. Sd. net.) 

Tue Workmen's Compensation Act. By 
W. A. Willis. (London: Butterworth & Co.) 


—__—_e--o—___——_ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of January 17, 1863. 





Of the Influence of Fashion in Architecture. 


A popuLaR feeling has exhibited itself, 
far and wide, in favour of an inappropriate 
adoption of colour in lieu of form. This new 
feature has been very properly denounced, 
and termed the piebald, petrified chess- 
board, or harlequin style, and consists of an 
indiscriminate employment of black, white, 
fellow, and red bricks, in arches, bands, 
diapers, and strings, which have lessened the 
use of architectural mouldings and other 
beautiful forms. 

The system of rendering buildings all the 
colours of the rainbow should be avvided, 
as it entirely destroys form. It has actually 
been propounded by an architect that “ if 
we wanted colouring in a building, we must 
give up the mouldings, or vice versd ; for his 
own part, he would always give up the 
mouldings ! ”’ 


*,* That colour and line are largely in- 
dependent of one another we admit. The 
demarcation between surfaces presenting 
a different appearance may call for little 
interference of architectural line. More- 
over, the interest which colour affords may 
be of itself sufficient. 

The particular contribution which a 
moulded string-course bestows upon a 
surface beyond its use in securing pro- 
portion to individual parts, is a play of light 
and shadow, and the opportunities for this 
depend largely upon the materials employed. 
A moulding worked in a material that 
responds but feebly to the play of light, 
or which casts its shadow upon a dark 
surface, is obviously inefficient. But there 
is no conflict between colour and architectural 
line per se, The objective of the attack in 
question is the particular brick architecture 
prevalent fifty years ago, and such an attack 
is doubtless justifiable. The choice of colours 
was limited, and the colours at command 

r. 

Further, the modern brick is of a most 
unfortunate proportion, rendering itself but 
ill to decorative effect. There are many 
earths which, though possible to solidify 
by stamping and burning into brick shape, 
are, by reason of colour, texture, or 
stability, to be avoided. But there are 
many also that are available for colour 
schemes when selected by those competent 
to use them. The experiments made with 
red, blue, and black brick during the period 
referred to displayed, it must be confessed, 
but little resource. Although we still think 
that the possibilities of colour in architecture 
are not as successfully pursued as they 
might be, it must be admitted that they 
cannot be harmuniously pushed very far in 
a climate in which Nature’s tones are 
everywhere uttered in a minor key.—Ep. 


>. 
— 





ROAD BOARD GRANTS. 


In October-December of last year the Road 
Board, with the approval of the Lords of the 
Treasury, made advances of 82,722/. to County 
Councils and other highway authorities out of 
the Road Improvement Fund. The total of 
grants up to ber 31 is nearly 894,000/., 
of which 735,314l. is for road crust improve- 
ments, and 78,959/. for road widenings. ns 
have boon arranged for a total sum of 124,632/.. 

st further advances of an aggregate of 
1,467,504/. have been indicated 9 Tae 
same —— certain works of 

rovement that are now i i 
be ee under consideration 
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Vienna, Schloss Belvedere (1693-1724): Detail of Angle Pavilions. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE : 


Prague. 

N the early years of the XVIIth century, 
only a short time after young Wolf 
~ Dietrich had brought his Sixtine 
building programme from Rome to Salzburg, 
4 still more influential personage was making 
Prague for the time being the capital of 
Central Europe. The Emperor Rudolph II. 
is said by a contemporary and somewhat 
fulsome historian to have found Prague a 
brick city and left it marble. The com pli- 
ment is of earlier days than Rudolph’s, but he 
undoubtedly brought together a remarkable 
galaxy of art talent in a place which had 
a ‘.cked a certain amount. The power- 
ul kingdom of Bohemia is neither Austrian 
or German by nature and glories in its 
Separate nationality, but one cannot dis- 
— save in matters of minor detail 
a Ween its Baroque architecture and that 
“i » Salzburg or Vienna. Perhaps in 
rhe one finds an especial boldness of 
— more masculine character than 
lena. What strikes one is the strength 

of Ttalion influence. 
or imperial Palace (or Hradschin) was 
we a rected by Scamozzi in 1614, the 
oo fagade being of that date, but 
oo Mara here little essentially Baroque 
he te in the matter of sculptured | er 
orth ntral feature and in sundry details. 
a " Bre: years after this, however, we 
an - rer palace almost imperial in scale, 
au Bee the normal characteristics 
Wale ater style. The Wallenstein (or 
“estein) Palace commemorates one of the 


VIIL—AUSTRIA AND GERMANY. 


(Continued from page 753.) 


most famous figures of the Thirty Years’ War, 
just as our Blenheim commemorates Marl- 
borough’s great victories, and, like Blenheim, 
remains still in the occupation of the hero’s 
descendants. On one side of it lies the 
Waldstein Park, on the other the Waldstein- 
platz. The architect was one Marini, a 
Milanese, and there is much of Italy in 
all his building. The facade, it is true, 
is at first glance essentially German, with 
its steep tiled roof and its range of dormers. 
The central doorway is less so; the side door- 
ways are of a type common in Bavaria 
and Saxony in the later Renaissance. For 
the rest, however, we have Italian compo- 
sition and Italian Baroque detail, the latter 
concentrated as it so often is in round 
windows and dormers. The basement story 
resembles contemporary work in Italy and 
Germany alike in being plain and simple 
in treatment. The loggia towards the park 
suggests to a casual observer the Italian 
Renaissance of the purest period, but an 
architectural critic cannot fail to notice how 
revolt is writ large in almost every detail 
except its Doric columns. There is here, too, 
on this garden-front much of that fanciful 
grotto-work with which we are familiar 
in the Papal villas, with fantastic finials and 
balustrading above, while the details of the 
beautiful galleries, delicate as they are, 
are thoroughly in keeping with the general 
effect. 

But of Prague’s many palaces perhaps 
that which is most characteristic: of the 
period we are studying is the Kinsky Palace 


‘basement into thirty bays. 


in the Alt Stadt, the centre of Prague (p. 83). 
It is the work of two architects, Anselmo 
Lurago and K. J. Dienzenhofer, and, although 
redolent of the Italian sense, it manages to 
be a really German design, forming a happy 
example of combination. The facade is 
neither so long nor so lofty as the majority of 
examples, and is divided into five portions 
by two projecting bays. Again, the lower 
portion is restrained and classic, broken by 
the great doorways with coupled columns 
on either hand, but above the basement 
cornice, the long range of beautifully- 
proportioned windows is enriched with 
quaint Baroque decoration of the best sort. 
A very massive and very unorthodox cornice 
crowns this charming front and above its 
line we have a picturesque mansard roof 
with two dormers, and between the pedi- 
ments statuary and pierced balustrading. 
Were one asked to name a typical instance 
of Baroque architecture in Germany it would 
be difficult to finda better illustration 
than this. 

Very similar in design and of the same 

riod is the little Villa Amerika, also by 

‘. J. Dienzenhofer, and situated at the 
corner of the street bearing his name. 

The Czernin Palace (1682) is now turned 
into barracks, and is by its appearance 
well suited for such a destiny. Its vast 
frontage is actually five stories high up 
to the cornice, and is divided by huge 
columns standing on a heavily rusticated 
From end to 
end the enormous length of the main cornice 
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is uninterrupted so that, in spite of a certain 
freedom of detail and the usual effective 
pitch of the steep roof, this great structure 
has not the same interest as the Kinsky 
Palace. 
It is unnecessary here to discuss the 
Schwarzenberg Palace, which defies classi- 
fication, not to mention many other names, 
but two at least are important by reason of 
their position in architectural development. 
The Clam Gallas mansion is later in 
character than those we have previously 
considered (1701-12), and is the work of 
Fischer von Erlach. The palace of Count 
Thun must be nearly coeval, for both are 
decorated with the bold carving of the 
Tyrolean sculptor, Braun, and have many 
points in common. Yet they mark the 
transition from the essentially Italian 
Baroque. period to that more Rococo epoch 
which is rather French in origin and which 
may be seen so markedly in all the works 
of Fischer von Erlach and his contemporary, 
Hildebrandt, in Vienna. f 
Returning to earlier times, we have in 
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Munich: Theatine Church (1661-75). 


Prague an excellent sequence of X VIIth and 
XVILIth century churches, due as in other 
cities primarily to Jesuit energy and the 
Counter Reformation. The great Jesuit 
stronghold in this city was that remarkable 
group of buildings known as the Klemen- 
tinum, which actually includes two churches, 
two chapels, three gateways, and four 
towers, besides the other more obvious 
requirements of the college, such as a 
seminary, an observatory, and excellent 
scientific collections. The exterior forms 
a picturesque group, and indeed displays 
almost every phase which this varying style 
assumed in German towns. St. Saviour’s 
Church (1653), which forms part of the 
block, js perhaps the most Italian section, 
other wings recalling the more local style 
of the Kinsky Palace. 

Architecturally the most important 
Baroque church in Prague is that of St. 
Nicholas, across the river in the Kleinseite 
district. This magnificent and impressive 
pile was building one way and another 
from 1673 to 1772, but must be chiefly of 
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the earlier date by its boldness, which lacks 
the later frivolity of the Rococo exponents. 
A fine composition with towers and dome, 
its plan shows much originality in the arrange- 
ment of its many chapels, while the western 
facade is recessed and somewhat wavy 1! 
outline. A French critic has written ©! 
this part of Prague some sentences which we 
venture to translate :— : 

“The higher part of this district w®- 
called up to recent times the Italian quarter, 
for here lived the merchants who can 
from Italy. Some of these houses wit! 
their arcades, their watch-towers, and thei: 
oriels display a taste as varied as it is pictur 
esque. St. Nicholas’s Church, to-day s8U'- 
rounded by houses, has played a great pat 
in Bohemian history. Once the place where 
John Huss’s predecessors used to prophesy. 
burned down during the time of religious 
strife, it rose again from its ruins . - ° 
and after the restoration of Catholicism W'* 
entrusted to the Jesuits. The two Dienzev- 
hofers remodelled it in the XVIIIth century 
in that Baroque (or as it is often called 
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“ Jesuit”) style of which we have so many 
examples in Prague. 

‘N but 

Aad nothing but beads,” 
figures of saints in ecstatic poses with twisted 
limbs and bowed heads, altars gay with 
decoration. lf we rec e the style at 
all, the church is as a W ole impressive and 
leasing enough.” 
: We have mentioned only a few of Prague’s 
many Baroque buildings, and critics may 
disagree with the selection, for the city is 
full of churches, palaces, monasteries, and 
humbler dwellings, dating from that lively 
XVIth century, when Italian ideas of 
magnificence so permeated these German 
towns. 


Vienna. 


In Vienna it would seem as though Italian 
influence was less strong than in Salzburg 
or Prague, and that her own school of 
architects was sufficiently talented to enable 
her citizens who contemplated building to 
dispense with alien advice. For most of 
her churches and were designed 
by men who, if not Viennese-born, did at 
least practise in the city. 

There are, of course, exceptions. The 
University Church was erected by the 
Jesuits (1627-31), but its Italian facade 
has no great merit, and is of the same type 
as Salzburg Cathedral, with two lofty and 
slender towers surmounted by the pumpkin- 
like German roof. 

Then among architects who have helped to 
make Vienna must be mentioned Domenico 
Martinelli, whose principal work was the 
Lichtenstein Palace (1712), and whose 
name proclaims his nationality. But he 
was of much later date than the Jesuit 
invasion, and in fact very little building 
of importance was: done in the XVIIth 
century. This may be explained by the 
fact of Turkish attacks being frequently 
threatened. One took place in 1683, while 
in 1704 it was found necessary to build 
new walls to ward off the Hungarians. 

The period of which Vienna boasts the 
most numerous and important remains 
is without doubt the early X VIIIth century, 
and most of these examples are due to three 
men, 

Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach was 
born at Prague in 1650, and died at Vienna 
in 1723, his son, Josef Emanuel, being born 
at Vienna in 1695, and dying there in 1742. 
This remarkable pair succeeded in producing 
a style which is almost entirely their own, 
and in creating a vogue which must compare 
favourably with the extraordinary success 
of Wren or, in later days, of Scott in our 
own country, Little seems to be known 
as to the earlier years of Johann Bernhard, 
though he certainly compiled a handbook 
on historical architecture, and he must have 
re wat when work began to pour into 
us Nands, 

His first great design was for the Collegien- 
kirche at Salzburg (1696-1707), which we 
have already noticed, and which displays 
the power and originality of his mind in 
general plan and in detail alike. Within a 
few years he was building a great palace for 
Prince Eugene (1703) (now the Finanz- 
ninisterium) in partnership with Hildebrand 
sud the Schwarzenberg Palace (1705-20), 
oth of colossal size. The latter has a facade 


by no means as Baroque as his Salzburg 
me. vad indeed is Classic save in points 
= eral. The roof is of no style at all, 
sua One might say of no merits at all, with 
sod” cls appearing where least suitable, 
ar ® thoroughly weak sky-line. 

ae : «m Gallas mansion at Prague was 
the Minn n, Li0l-12, and then came 
sili a ty of the Interior in 1716. The 


pe aD. the inauguration of his 
Boe, Work, the church of St. Charles 
a ae Kariskirche. As this work 
pecupied over twenty years, he may well 
— been assisted in it ‘by his son from the 
tion Erected to commemorate the cessa- 

of @ plague, this design is monumental 
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yet uniques With an altogether uncon- 
ventional plan, of which an oval forms 
the central space, and with similar freedom 
in design of dome and towers, he combines 
not only a pure Roman portico, but actually 
a pair of tall Doric columns standing away 
from the building and recording on spiral 
bas-reliefs the various doings of the titular 
saint of the church after the manner of 
Trajan’s famous column. The Baroque idea 
of overpowering magnificence and ostentation 
is here elaborated on the same scale as at 
Sant’ Agnese at Rome, the Salute at Venice, 
or the Cathedral at Salzburg, yet the combi- 
nation of these Classic and Baroque elements 
is not an unmixed success. 

Fischer von Erlach and his son may have 
collaborated in designing the extensive 
additions at the Imperial Palace or Hofburg, 
which were being carried on for many years 
after the former's death, and which com- 
prised the Imperial Chancery, the Emperor's 
apartments, the winter riding school, and 
the Court Library. All these additions 
are in the semi-Rococo style which charac- 
terises most of their work and are as 
sumptuous as they are huge. 

The third Viennese architect of note at 
this time is Johann Lucas von Hildebrandt 
(b. 1666, d. 1745). His work closely re- 
sembles that of the Fischers, and, like them, 
he was wonderfully successful in his practice. 
He is known to many as designer of the 
Kinsky Palace and as co-author of Prince 
Eugene's, but his chief work is the Schloss 
Belvedere, which he built, also for Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, between the years 1693 and 
1724. This building lies behind the 
Schwarzenberg Palace, and a little above it 
so that its striking outline may be seen from 
the city. (The illustration, p. 81, though only 
of one angle pavilion at the end of a very long 
front, gives some idea of the detail, unlike 
any other detail with which one is familiar, 
yet true in every way to Baroque charac- 
teristics.) A three-arched loggia, however, 
forming the central feature of the facade, 
is of a much more advanced type, and, though 
it baffles description, may be said to resemble 
Rococo work of a masculine variety. This 
design is infinitely preferable to Fischer von 
Erlach’s Palais Schwarzenberg. 

Lack of space forbids further notice of 
Vienna’s many Baroque palaces and 
churches, but it should at least be remarked 
that few large modern cities have felt so 
much the force of the movement or have 
so enthusiastically adopted the style in 
recent development. Modern Baroque 
buildings in Vienna outnumber the historic 
examples, numerous as they are, and the 


last extension of the Hofburg was based 
u an old design of that remarkable man, 
her von Erlach. 


How certain it is that Baroque architecture 
in the Teutonic countries is of Italian origin 
is conclusively proved by its local distribution 
and by the fact that the three cities. which 
may be taken as most typical of this form of 
art are all situated in the Austrian Empire. 
which is the most accessible part of these 
countries from Italy. We find it in Trieste 
and the more or less Italian cities of the 
Austrian littoral provinces, in Moravia, in 
Linz, and in Steyer, in the German as in the 
Italian cantons of Switzerland. InGermany, 
as we now know it, it may almost be said 
that the further a town is from the Brenner 
Pass the fewer are its Baroque buildings. 

They are most numerous in Bavaria, 
Saxony, and the adjoining States, and least 
numerous in Northern Prussia. Their charac- 
teristics are much more variable in Germany 
proper than in Austria, and there is less 
of nationality about them. 

It is impossible to generalise about the 
churches, for instance, or even to classify 
them very satisfactorily. One easily recog- 
nises the familiar lineaments of the Jesuit 
foundations, but even they have their unex- 
pected vagaries. In Bavaria the Italian 
feeling is strong, Munich especially con- 
taining noteworthy examples. 

St. Michael’s Church (1583) is a very 
early building to show such a tendency, and 
its facade at first glance suggests a compara- 
tively academic design, yet further scrutiny 
of the details—of the gable, the finials, and 
most of all the doorways—show us that we 
have here the herald of a gospel which was 
not accepted even in Munich till fifty vears 
later. It seems almost inconceivable that 
this facade can be the work of a German- 
trained architect. 

The Theatine Church (1661-1675) is more 
imposing and more fully developed, and 
is from the hand of an Italian, Gaspare 
Zuccali (b. 1629, d. 1724). The facade to 
the square is said to be of late date, but 
harmonises so well with the rest of the 
scheme that one can only assume that it 
formed part of the original design, which 
has nothing German about it save the 
extraordinary cupolas of the western towers. 
Interior and exterior alike of this fine pile 
are typical of the greater churches of the 
period, and the former as usual is only 
marred by the extravagance of the altars 
and their immediate surroundings (p. 82). 

In the Pfandhausstrasse is the small 
Chapel of the Trinity (1711-18), which on 
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its weak and clumsy facade displays all the 
weaknesses of the style without any of its 
dignity. Like the last it was the work of 
an Italian, Giovanni Antonio Viscardi, who 
was at the time Government architect. Its 
absurd frontage line is aggravated by the 
eccentricity of the detail throughout. 

Wurzburg two interesting eccle- 
siastical buildings in the Stifthaug Church 

(1670-91) and the Schénborn Chapel (1721- 
36) at the Cathedral. The former is also 
the work of an Italian, Antonio Petrini, 
and is much like other churches of the 
period in Prague or Vienna; the latter 
is a most excellent example of monumental 
design, and would form an admirable subject 
for a set of measured drawings. 

In Bamberg is another very kindred 
case in St. Martin’s Church (1686—1720), 
while we may mention the Jesuit Church at 
Mannheim (1733-56) as by an Italian, and 
the conventual establishments at Viblingen 
near Ulm and at Ottobeuren by German 
architects, as also the Chapel in the Schloss 
at Eisenberg. 

In striking contrast to this group are the 
Protestant churches erected during the same 
period, and it is unfortunate that it has 
been found impossible to include an illus- 
tration of any of them here. For their re- 
quirements were rather to provide accommo- 
dation for a large congregation to listen 
to a preacher than to impress the minds 
of men with the mystery of “ dim religious 
light’ or with the wealth and majesty of 
Rome. Not that the Jesuits neglected 
preaching, but they made the double appeal, 
whereas the Protestant relied on the attrac- 
tions of theology preached in broad daylight 
and demanded an auditorium rather than fine 
staging. Theatrical terms are, in fact, 
suggested by such a building as the Friedens- 
kirche at Schweidnitz (1658) or the Protestant 
church at Worms, where several tiers of 
galleries rise to the ceiling supported on 
wood posts. A parallel and uncommon 
instance in England is to be found in the 
old parish church above the harbour at 
Whitby, where also we find twisted columns 
combined with the stolid Doric order. Other 
galleried churches, such as that at Zerbst 
(1696), have a range of columns separating the 
body of the church from the aisles, and are 
thus of the same category as many of Wren’s 
in London. A third type is found at 

Frankfort, where at St. Catherine’s (1678-80) 
the galleries cover the south aisle, west end, 
and actually the east end, the pulpit being 
placed on the north wall! This building 
is in a bastard Gothic style with vaulting 
and tracery of a sort, and is therefore very 
exceptional, though at Cologne the Jesuits 
had many years earlier combined Gothic and 
Baroque elements in a most reckless way. 

Finally, there are several important 
churches in different parts of the country 
which are not exactly of this period under 
discussion nor yet of the Rococo movement 
which followed. The Cistercian Church at 
Grissau, the+Frauenkirche (1726-40), and 
the Hofkirche (1738-54) at Dresden are 
all of this order, and, though verging on the 

French extremist school of which this latter 

city was so enamoured, they have not lost 
the boldness of Baroque design for mere 
architectural confectionery. Their towers 
would not look out of place in the White 
City at Shepherd’s Bush, and any hint of 
devotional feeling is successfully eliminated 
from their exteriors. Within they are 
fancifully planned and decorated, but the 

Dresden models are especially interesting 
by reason of their congregational arrange- 
ments, each having four sets of staircases. 
The Frauenkirche is piled with galleries 
tier on tier. Its construction is truthful 
enough, the central portion being covered 

by a dome, the staircases each by small 

pumpkin cupolas, and all these are entirely 
in stone. ¥ 

Of secular buildings there are a reasonable 
number of well-known examples, though 
nothing like the Renaissance town halls 
which are dotted all over Germany. Many 
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of them are due to the Counter Reformation 
when education received a great impetus, 
and when schools or colleges were felt to be 
a necessity in- places where only limited 
facilities had existed before. The 
of Breslau (1728-9), late as is its date, is 
obviously of this class, for not only is its 
architecture unmistakable, but it is recorded 
to have been designed by the Jesuit father, 
Christopher Tausch. The long front, with 
its many stories of delicately decorated 
windows, reminds one of the Wallenstein 
Palace in Prague, and the steep hipped roof 
also heightens the resemblance. This is 
another building where the Baroque style 
is seen to great advantage. 

Then, although the German States are 
not profusely scattered with fountains, 
statues, and all the attributes of town 
planning which are associated with the 
style in southern countries, such ornaments 
are not e!together lacking, nor are the many 
buildings which an active municipality needs. 
At Augsburg is the Zeughaus or Arsenal 
(1603-7), at Erfurt the Steueramt or Customs 
House, each by a German architect in an 
original style, the latter being very charming. 
At Bamberg the picturesque Rathaus 
(1744-56) is Rococo only in its flamboyant 
carving. Even as far north as Danzig there 
is a town gateway known as the Langgasser 
Thor (1612), based on the ‘principle of the 
Roman triumphal arch and adorned with 
simple Baroque sculpture. An earlier gate- 
way, the Hohe Thor (1588), would be 
dubbed Baroque anywhere but in Germany. 
At Leipzic the Bourse (1678), though of the 
late XVIIth century and richly decorated, 
conforms with Renaissance tradition, but 
for matters of minor detail. 

As has already been remarked, domestic 
architecture of the Renaissance is chiefly 
confined to towns, the isolated country- 
house being more of a rarity. With the 
XVIIIth century came a rapid change and 
a mania for great chateaux based on French 
models and designed in most cases by French 
architects. The palaces at Munster (1767) 
and Biebrich may be mentioned, but, like 
most others of their size and character, 
they are in the French Rococo style rather 
than in Italian Baroque. Of the latter 
period, however, are many famous town 
houses, some of them important. The 
Hotel zu den drei Mohren at Augsburg (1722) 
is one strangely reminiscent of some old 
French country market-place, with its flat 
pilasters and large cornice. And French 
the architect was—one Francois de Cuvilliés, 
though he managed to assimilate much 
German detail during his profitable years 
of exile. The Preysing Palace at Munich 
(1740-50) is very similar, and many other 
examples might be cited did space permit. 

It may have occurred to the reader that 
many familiar palaces and churches of the 
XVIIIth century which he would describe 
as being Baroque have been ignored in these 
two articles devoted to Germany and Austria, 
and it must be pointed out at this juncture 
that these subsequent buildings should be 
separately classed, quite distinctly from 
those we have dealt with, either as exotics 
imported from the gay courts and chateaux 
of France or as the fruits of a slowly moving 
Classic revival more probably home-grown. 
The Renaissance spirit in Germany never 
really died in the two centuries separating 
its first introduction from Italy from the 
movement which regenerated Berlin. For 
this reason alone it cannot be said in justice 
that its later results are simply a reaction 
against the absurdities of Rococo, natural 
though it seems. There were always two 
parallel developments all through the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries—the one 
always picturesque as it passed from Renais- 
sance of a free and cheerful type into still 
more free Baroque, and lastly shot up into 
the frolicsome oddities which preceded its 
decease, the other less obtrusive and less 
interesting, yet of infinite patience like the 
solid men of Prussia, so that when almost 
forgotten it rose up and conquered its 
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mountebank rival. Sometimes these tyo 
irreconcilables combined forces and produc:-d 
a church which was as a whited sepulclire 
without, but inwardly was full of the wildest 
fancies of a disordered brain, or a great 
schloss whose interminable copy-book facade 
was spangled with the wildest of ornament. 
Sometimes two neighbouring buildings are 
separated by only a few years of time, but 
architecturally are poles asunder, as, for 
instance, that wéndartal Helblinghaus at 
Innsbruck — Rococo beyond belief — and 
Maria Theresa’s Triumphal Arch in the same 
town; or the insane Zwinger at. Dresden 
(1705-20), which should be contrasted wit) 
the respectable Lusthaus (1680) in the 
gardens. Nearly all large towns in Centra! 
Germany abound in these apparent contra- 
dictions, and a journey from Berlin to 
Potsdam provides ample instances. 

One can only conclude that architecture 
had for so long ceased to be vernacular and 
natural, had for so many years become an 
affectation or a pedant’s trade, that men 
all through these centuries were divided 
unconsciously into Liberals and Conserva- 
tives as much by their houses as their 
politics, and that the good old simple days 
when there was one style of building for 
all had given place to an age when one could 
order a palace much as one ordered a wedding- 
cake, paying the desired extra sum not only 
for the amount of ornament per foot super, 
but also for the loudness of the design even 
in its most vital elements. An ambitious 
cleric to whom a galleried Classic basilica 
did not appeal might command an oval 
dome or a Lady Chapel in the shape of a 
beetle, while his house might be as Classic 
as a Roman temple or as vulgar as an East- 
end music-hall. Yet up to the end of the 
Baroque period there was more of spontaneity 
about design and little of conflict between 
the hostile camps. It was the advent of 
Rococo that precipitated matters, made some 
sort of battle inevitable, and by its foolishness 
ensured defeat. It seemed then that the 
Classic revival was the end of original 
German architecture, but we have lived to 
see a new Renaissance where the most 
grotesque details of the Baroque and Rococo 
styles are somehow combined with an 
extravagantly simple style more eccentric 
than anything in Europe. 

The Baroque period in Germany and 
Austria was not an even progress nor an 
even decline, it had many ups and downs, 
and it is seen at its best only occasionally 
in such towns as Salzburg or Prague, other- 
wise in more isolated examples. It has had 
its day, its uses, and it even has its lessons, 
and it has contributed to the picturesqueness 
of an always picturesque ead: M. 5. B. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN ITALY. 


_ Dr. T. Asupy has sent to the Timex two 

interesting articles on the results of the years 

work of the various agencies engaged in 

Seve Rome and other ancient cities of 
aly. 

On the Capitol the exploration of the grounds 
of the Villa Mills has now become possible. 
The beginning already made has revealed the 
domestic portions of the palace and renders it 
probable that the Temple of Apollo did not 
stand on the site of the Villa's garden. It is 
now considered probable that it was on the 
southern brow overlooking the Aventine, but 
it is far too early to dogmatise on this point. 
Below the level of the State apartments have 
been found considerable remains of Late 
Republican or Early Imperial private houses, 
containing painted decoration in a remarkably 
good state of preservation. 

In investigating the Baths of Hadrian, 
known till lately under the name of Titus, 
which are built over the remnants of Nero's 
Golden House, several chambers of that palace, 
walled up when the baths were built, have been 
opened. Some of these have long been known, 
havi = ig as early as the Renaissance 

» when they sup inspiration for 
phael’s Loggie and many other similar 
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schemes. Others which have pe natn : 
light for the first time can boast decorations o: 

. veauty. a 
—_ oe the Forum, it is now thought to 
ve oved that while the Basilica Aimilia, which 
has been further cleared, was never restored 
after the fire in the Vth century, it did not 
finally collapse till much later—possibly in the 
earthjuake of 4.D. 847, which proved disastrous 
to many neighbouring buildings, such as Sta 
Maria Antiqua, the Basilica of Constantine, 
and the Temple of Castor and Pollux. 

Professor C. Ricci has brought forward a 
scheme to facilitate the further exploration 
of the Imperial fora in the region round 
Trajan’s Column, combining the minimum of 
demolition with the maximum of archeological 
results. Most of the houses in this district 
are devoid of architectural interest, and the 
exigencies of traffic demand considerable 
alterations. If this scheme be rig woe the 
greater portion of the Fora of Augustus, 
Nerva, and Trajan will be laid at least 

orarily bare, 

""Dhacoverien of great interest have been made 
in the Baths of Caracalla, some of which have 
already been alluded to in these pages. Among 
them is that of two libraries, with book 
cupboards, similar to those at Timgad and 
Ephesus. In addition to the fine Venus found 
here, another important piece of sculpture, 
the recumbent figure of a youth, probably of 
the Augustan period, has been unearthed near 
the Trappist Monastery of the Tre Fontane. 

The further exploration of Ostia seems to 
show that this city was rebuilt earlier in the 
Imperial period than was thought—ie., by 
Domitian, not Hadrian. A fine black and 
white mosaic pavement has come to light with 
representations of the corn-growing provinces 
Sicily, Africa, Egypt, and Spain), with which 
the chief trade of the port was carried on. 

\t Cume traces of a pre-Hellenic settlement, 
which lasted till about the VIIIth century B.c., 
have been found, and thé foundations of a 
hexastyle temple of the Ist century B.c. 

Much progress has also been made at 
Pompeii, and whole fresh quarters of the town 
have been uncovered. In these were found 
the much-talked-of drinking bar, with its com- 
plete set of vessels for preparing and serving 
hot drinks, and election placards on its facade. 
Several wall paintings on house fronts have 
come to light representing religious subjects, 
including two of the Pompeiian Venus covered 
with jewels, and in one case attended by — 
in the other drawn by elephants. Some of the 
recently uncovered houses which face north 
have wide window openings, with pilasters 
at each end and divided by columns into three 
bays. Other houses have been found with 
cement or stone balconies, one of which was 
supported by brick piers. The streets of 
Pompeii must, therefore, have had a far gayer 
appearance than was formerly thought. 

At Pestum some of the archaic terra-cotta 
decorations of the so-called Basilica have been 
found, and these appear to prove that this 
was the Temple of Poseidon instead of the 
better-preserved and more finely-proportioned 
temple which has hitherto been known by 


be prove 


his name. Further search will, it is hoped, 
ytd much information as to the remainder of 
the city 


At Locri Epizephyrii a cemetery was ex- 
amined containing tombs formed of large tiles 
owing to the lack of stone, and a large Doric 
temple was discovered. At Croton the cele- 


brated Teinple of Hera was also explored, 
but the re ins are scanty, consisting of little 
more than the solitary column in danger of 
falling a prey to the waves 

The casual discoveries made in Tripolitania 
and Cyrena a during the war give promise 
of a rich harvest when the systematic search 
rendered possible by the Italian occupation 
8 Carried 6:1 ; 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


‘ Excavations recently carried 
Ancient out in the course of some 
Seville. building operations have led 

much |; to discoveries which throw 
a . ight on the ancient history of Seville 
t; Prove its extreme antiquity. The finds 


=e Conclusions to be deduced from them 
to they. <icseribed in an interesting letter 
Ma B Pres of November 20, 1912, from 

ernhard Whishaw, At about 8 ft. 3 in. 


Vineet ‘urface was found a floor of the 
sotale period, and 1 ft. 9 in. below this a 
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Roman mosaic pavement. 


mosaic floor 


floor, 
with mica and is decorated with tin. 


depth of some 20 ft. to 25 ft. 
also describes the 


Atlas. 


that Tartessus was a 


and the subsequent Greek 
the Vith and 


again overcome, and this time 


by the Carthaginians, with the 


désris of the all-but-forgotten Tarshish. 


AT a meeting of the Arbroath 


The Arbroath Town (Council on the !“th inst. 
Abbey Ruins. it was reported that a state- 
ment setting forth the im- 


provements which have been carried out in the 


immediate neighbourhood of Arbroath Abbey 
and detailing proposals for further improve- 
ments had been forwarded to his Majesty's 
Office of Works at Westminster with a view to 
obtaining a grant from the Treasury to complete 
the work of demolishing the old buildings in 
the vicinity of the Abbey and handing over 
the abbot’s house to the Office of Works, and 
that a reply had been received from the 
Secretary of the Board of Works stating 
that the proposals for further improvements 
at the Abbey had the sympathetic support of 
the Board of Works. 


Ar the annual meeting of the 
Discoveries and Glasgow Archwological Society, 
Restorations in held in November last, a 
Scotland. report was given of the 
exploration of the Roman fort 
at Balmuildy, near Glasgow, which occupied 
a site of some stategic importance on the 
Antonine wall, and has yielded a_ certain 
number of inscribed stones. The wall of the 
fort was 74 ft. thick, consisting of two masonry 
faces filled in with rubble. The military way 
entered it between two guard-rooms, which 
appear to have formed the base of towers 
connected by aarch overthe roadway. Hard by 
is the official residence of the officer in command 
built round a courtyard, as well as the military 
headquarters, granary, and other buildings, all 
contemporary with the Antonine Valium, 
though coins found on the site point to a 
previous occupation by Agricola. 

At a meeting of the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments (Scotland), held simul- 
taneously in Edinburgh, a recent find in Edin- 
burgh Castle was described by Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve, viz., the substructures of David's 
Tower, destroved by the English in 1573, and 
buried in subsequent works so effectually that 
stalactites and stalagmites as much as 6 ft. long 
have formed in it. “This discovery has rendered 
it possible to restore more completely the plan 
of the medieval fortress. 

In this connexion it is a matter for congratu- 
lation that the last of the historical houses on 
Castle Hill, known as Cannonball House, has 
been preserved from demolition or serious mal- 
treatment through the good offices of the 
Cockburn Association with the School Board, 
who have purchased the building, and, in 
adapting it for their purposes, have agreed to 
accept certain suggestions tending to the 

reservation of its most interesting features. 
One of these is the stone grooves for sliding 
shutters, the only ones remaining in Edinburgh. 


Then under more 
than 3 ft. of ety virgin soil came another 
black and white marble and 
red earthenware laid in frete and other Greek 
patterns; 6 in. lower, but not immediately 
under these, a fourth floor was found of different 
technique, again with a mosaic of thin pieces 
of white and grey marble laid in a thin layer 
of ~~ hard mortar ; and beneath this a fifth 
different from all the rest, of ‘“ hormigon,” 
the mixture of mortar and stones described by 
Pliny in his account of Spain, and upon it 
samples of that Tartessian ware which sparkles 
At a 
lower depth still were fragments of a beautiful 
dark glazed pottery, and, finally, lowest of all, 
relics of the Bronze Age, including bones, at a 
The article 
rehistoric subterranean 
chambers and corridors existing in Seville, 
which show analogies with the Mycenwan 
beehive tombs and the curious prehistoric 
columns, traditionally accounted relics of a 
temple of Hercules, built for him by his brother 
From a comparison of these with the 
new finds, taken in conjunction with persistent 
local traditions, and the references in claasica! 
authors to Tartessus, which has been proved to 
have stood on the site of Seville, it now appears 
centre of Hellenic 
culture long before the Pheenician conquest 
colonisation of 
Vilth centuries sB.c. This 
later Samian and Phocian settlement was 
destroyed 
result 
that when Julius Cesar came upon the scene 
he founded Hispalis on a site so long deserted 
that virgin soil had been formed over the 





The house has survived three sieges, and a 
cannon-ball said to have been fired from the 
Castle in the °45 is embedded in its walls. 

From Stirling comes the news that renova- 
tions in the West Church have resulted in the 
recovery of many of its primitive features. 
The removal of the plaster ceiling has revealed 
the original fine oak roof, and the lowering of 
the floor to its old level discloses the base of 
the columns. It is hoped that the partition 
which now divides the length of the building 
into two may be cleared away and the original 


proportions be thus rendered visible. 
‘ THe annual Report, drawn up 
Historical and presented to the Chamber 
Monuments by M. Simyan, reporter for the 
and Art Budget of Fine Arts, sets 
Treasures forth that a sum of 59,720). is 
in France. expended annually upon the 


preservation and upkeep of 
public buildings, monuments, and palaces, the 
property of the State, and valued by M. Simvan 
at nearly 72,000,000/., some items being :—The 
Vendéme Column, 160,000/.; Luxor Obelisk. 
5,400; Are de Triomphe, 800,0001.; the 
Louvre and Tuileries, 11,360,0001.; Versailles 
and the Trianon, 28,800,000. ; Saint Germain, 
1,600,0001. ; and Les Invalides, nearly !,750.000/ 
The Report directs attention to the fresh regu- 
lations that have been framed for the better 
safeguard of the national art treasures and to 
the need of a sum of 80,0001. for the removal 
of the Luxembourg Museum to the proposed 
quarters in the neighbouring (old) Seminary of 
Saint Sulpice, which was established for the 
education of young men for the priesthood in 
the Diocese of Paris. 


_The Crucifixion. 
Window designed by Mr. Arthur A. Orr for execution 
by Mr. Rueben Bennett, Manchester. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS AND 
SEVERE WEATHER. 


HE advent of wintry weather naturally 

| turns the builder’s attention to the 

question of his liability to perform his 

contract notwithstanding climatic conditions. 

A few observations upon the legal aspect of 

the matter may not be without value at the 
present time. 

As a general rule the contractor cannot 
plead bad weather or winter as an excuse for 
defects in the work he hag contracted to do, 
unless by postponing the work until an un- 
suitable season the employer himself has 
wholly departed from the contract originally 
contemplated. fs: 

This proposition, it will be seen, is divided 
into two parts. As an illustration of the 
first reference may be made to an old case, 
where a man contracted to pave a street. He 
was held to be not entitled to recover for 
work which proved defective through having 
to be done in the winter (Maryon v. Carter, 
1830, 4 C. & P. 295). The attitude of the 
building contractor must apparently be that 
of a man who has taken all the risks of 
unfavourable weather into account when 
determining the price at which he will do the 
work. As Lord Esher said in Jackson +. 
Eastbourne Local Board (1885, 2 H. B. C. 79), 
‘When a man is asked to tender upon 
specifications, he must inquire whether it is 
possible for him to do the work which he 
engages to do, and if he does not then find 
out that it is impossible, he is not excused by 
reason that, from the difficulty of the worke, 
it is afterwards found impossible. He has 
contracted to do it, and must fulfil his 
contract.”’ 

The latter part of the above proposition, 
however, indicates a loophole through which 
the builder may frequently escape. It often 
happens that there is delay in giving 
possession of the site within the time 
specified. In such a case, if the delay is 
attributable to the fault of the employer. the 

responsibility must rest with him. This is 
upon the general principle of law that where 
a contract is made with reference to certain 
anticipated circumstances, and where without 
any default of either party it becomes wholly 
inapplicable to or impossible of application 
to any such circumstances, it ceases to have 
any application. It cannot be applied to 
other circumstances which could not have 
been in the contemplation of the parties when 
the contract was made. In the case of Bush 
». Whitehaven Trustees (1888, 2 H. B. C. 
118) the plaintiff had entered into a contract 
with the defendants to construct a 15-in. 
water main from Ennerdale Water towards 
Whitehaven for 1.3357. The tender was sent 
in on June 12, and he was given to under- 
stand that he was to begin work at once and 
to have four months in which to finish the 
work. His calculations were based on that 
footing, as the cost of doing the work in the 
winter months would be at least 50 per cent. 
higher than the tender. He began work on 
July 12, but, owing to the fact that certain 
occupiers conld not be displaced. all the land 
was not available until October 6. In conse- 
quence of this delay the work was thrown 
into the winter months. Tt was held that, 
in these circumstances, the terms of the 
contract did not apply, and that the con- 
tractor was qntitled to sue as on a quantum 
meruit. Lord Esher said :—‘‘ It was turned 
into a winter contract—into a contract when 
wages were different probablv, or mav have 
been; when days were short instead of lone: 
when weather was bad instead of good: 
when rivers which had ta be dealt with and 
had to be crossed by the pipes were full 
instead of empty.” 





NEW BUILDING AT BRISTOL. 

Messrs. Scammell & Son are the architects 
for the new cold storage and ice factory which 
it is proposed to erect at St. Philip’s 
Bridge. Bristol. The cold storage will con- 
tain 200 000 cubic ft., and the ice plant is to 


be capable of turning ont 20 tons ver dav. 


The consulting engineer for the work is Mr. 


G. D. Hunt, of Bath. 


MIDLAND FEDERATION OF 
BUILDERS. 


Tue annuai meeting of the Midland Centre 
of the National Federation of Buildin Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland was 
held at the Imperial Hotel, Birmingham, _on 
the 9th inst. The President (Mr. J. B. White- 
house) took the chair, and among those 
present, representing Master Builders’ Associa- 
tions in the Midlands affiliated to the centre, 
were Messrs. Albert S. Smith, W. Moffat, 
R. Webb, and F. G, Whittall Birekiayhset) 
Councillor H. Smith (West Bromwich), W. 
Yates (Leicester), H. Willcock, and G. Gough 
(Wolverhampton), J. Wright (President of 
National Federation, Nottingham), R. P. 
Gathercole (Leamington), Councillor J. H. 
Walker (Derby), W. H. Smith (Kidder- 
minster), A. Brazier (Bromagrove), and 
Fred. W. Amphlet (Secretary). a 

The annual Report stated that the building 
trade in the centre during the past year un- 
doubtedly shared to some extent in the general 
improvement in the other industries of the 
country. Whilst, however, the volume of 
business had increased, there had not been a 
corresponding improvement in the prices which 
builders had been able to obtain for their 
work. Last year had witnessed an advance 
in the cost of labour and materials, but 
competition had been as keen as ever, and 
builders had had to be satisfied with com- 
paratively small profits on their contracts. 
The improvement in trade had been accom- 
panied by demands on the part of the work- 
men for higher wages, and advances had been 
granted in an exceptionally large number of 
towns, including Birmingham, Coventry, 
Derby, Leamington, Loughborough, Notting- 
ham, Northampton, Redditch and Sutton 
Coldfield. Fortunately these changes had been 
effected in a peaceable manner, mainly through 
the agency of the various Conciliation Boards. 

Four meetings of the Midland Centre Con- 
ciliation Board had been held. At the first 
one a demand by the Birmingham builders’ 
labourers, that men engaged on the demoli- 
tion of retort benches and other structures 
should be paid the standard rate of wages for 
labourers, was considered, but the Board was 
unable to settle the difficulty. The matter 
was referred to the National Board,. which 
decided that the labourers’ rate of wages 
applied to the work of .demolition to the 
ground-floor level, but not to the removal of 
the material or excavation. At fhe same meet- 
ing of the Centre Board the wages of the 
Sutton Coldfield carpenters and joiners were 
advanced from 9d. to 94d. per hour as from 
October 1 last. The Board considered at subse- 
quent meetings complaints by the Birming- 
ham builders’ labourers that men employed 
in the erection of steel stanchions and girders 
for carrying retort benches and men engaged 
on another job in concreting floors were not 
being paid the labourers’ rate of wages. A 
decision in favour of the labourers was given 
in the first-named case. but no settlement was 
arrived at in the second. 

The second issue of the “Centre Year-Book 
and Directory’ in March was a considerable 
improvement, and the Committee had decided 
still further to enlarge the scope of this year’s 
issue, and to circulate copies among archi- 
tects, surveyors, civil engineers, and estate 
agents, as well as among federated builders 
and the allied trades, 

The collective insurance scheme arranged 
for the insurance of members against work- 
mens compensation risks was renewed for a 
further twelve months at increased rates. 
Every policy is underwritten by Lloyd’s and 
is ye from vexatious endorsements, Early 
in the year an attempt was made b ‘ 
Worcestershire County Cima Sane 
member of the Stourbridge Association to pay 
a licence for the Federation crest which mem- 
bers use on their business sationery. The 
matter was brought before the National 
Federation, legal advice was taken and 
eventually the Controller of the Licensing 
Department withdrew his demand. The 
7 ge closed with ec oxpreelen of apprecia- 

ion o @ services of the retiri j 
Mr. John B. Whitehouse. —— 

The Report was approved, and the officers 
for 1913 were appointed as follows:—Mr, W 
Yates (Leicester), President: Mr. G. Gough 
bie ap iy ry and Mr. Ralph Webb (Bir- 
mingham), Vice-Presidents; Mr. H. Willeock 
(Wolverhampton), Treasurer: and Mr. Albert 
Brazier (Bromsgrove) and Mr. William Crane 
(Nottingham), Auditors. 


THE WOOD TRADE. 


Messrs. Foy, Morcan, & Co., in their 
annual wood Report for 1912, state that the 
importation of sawn end planed wood goods 
into the United Kingdom during 1912, 
although somewhat larger than in the previous 
year, proves to have been almost identical 
in quantity with the average of the previous 
five years. In fact, the requirements of the 
country of late years have been on a greatly 
reduced scale, owing to the diminution in 
consumption, which has been mainly brought 
about by the long-continued depression in the 
building trade, and to some extent aggravated 
by the substitution of other materials for 
wood, while there has been a concurrent reduc 
tion of supplies, pany consequent upon the 
increased cost of production, and partly 
through the keenness of foreign competition. 
The comparatively slight variations in the 
import returns of recent years would now 
appear to indicate that this process of adjust- 
ment between the restriction of wary and 
consumption is at last almost complete. At 
all events this feature has acquired sufficient 
permanence for the trade to have acclimatised 
itself to the altered conditions prevailing since 
1907. Prior to that period, when the building 
boom was at its height, the average import 
for ten years exceede millions of loads 
per annum, whereas our present needs are ap 
parently satisfied by a quantity which 1s 
nearly 12 per cent, less. Yet, in spite of the 
reduction in quantity, the average import cost 
per standard continues to amount year by 
year, as shown by the following figures :— 


£s. 4. £8. a. 
1913... 918 3 1907 site 911 0 
) | ee 99 0 1'6....... a, Ge ee 
T_T Ra 99 8 es 810 4 
1909... . 98 oO 8 BOR sic. 8M $ 
1908......... 816 6 


And it may be added that the cost in 1913 
seems likely to be higher still. The position 
of Russia as the chia source of supplies has 
been still fucther strengthened during 1912, 
the quantity thence derived being near! 
12 per cent, above the average of the previous 
five years, and now constituting nearly 51 per 
cent, of the total importation. The propor 
tions of the supplies from other countries are 
relatively unchanged, except in the case of 
Canada, which shows a considerable shortage, 
some 30,000 standards, due to the irresistible 
character of the competition from the States, 
aided by the extravagant freight rates for 
Transatlantic tonnage. As evidence of the 
increased cost, it is noteworthy thaf, despite 
the reduction in quantity, the value of 
Canadian goods remains almost the same as 
in the previous year. . . 

The result of the past year's trading will 
robably prove at the finish much more satis 
factory than the most sanguine could have 
imagined, after the disastrous series of labour 
troubles which brought trade to a standstill 
for weeks at a stretch during the spring and 
early summer. Yet it is clear enough now 
that, whatever losses were temporarily sus 
tained as a consequence of these deplorable 
interruptions, the optimism which prevailed 4 
year ago was fully justified, and that these 
impediments did no more than check and 
postpone, without vitally impairing the grow 
ing strength of the market. The extraordinary 
improvement in general trade also confirms 
this view. . . . 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





DUNDEE BUILDING TRADE IN 1912. 


The year 1912 has been one of the worst . 


experienced in the building trade in Dundee. 
There have been prectienlty no large or out- 
age works entered upon by the Corpora- 
tion, other public boards, or by private enter- 
—. with the single exception of the new 
raining College in Park-place and_ the 
church in Blackness-avenue for St. John’s 
(Cross) congregation. Outwith the proposals 
under the new provisional order for the im- 
provement of the Overgate and Greenmarket 
there is no evi of work on a large scale 
for the ee soe Some time must neces- 
sarily elapse before a commencement can be 
made with the work of demolition of old 
properties in the Ove , which will be the 
tst district to be tackled under the improve- 
aor omens, cas the ae new build 
. rhamentary sanction of the scheme is 
hot expected until ‘the summer of 1913, and 
any great activity in that direction cannot be 
looked for until 1914, Except for the boom 
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during the past year, resulting in 

‘<tonsion of jute mills and factories, firms 
Oe Ne ie the building trades would have 
engages: ett Ome year. A considerable number 
ba ontogreas theatres have been erected 
ot re city in the course of the past year. 
= warding the total value of work coming 
oa the cognisance of the holy sy Conmnee 
during the past year, It must be sa Song it 
far below the average. There has mn no 
ateerapt on the part o ameter to lay _ 
additionai streets to encourage eulng ar t “ed 
slight exception of Downfield, where a ose 
large number of cottages have been erected, 
due probably to the policy of the Town 
Council in giving cheap tramway fares to the 
district, In the east and west districts of 
the city building has been almost at a stand 
still, and probably the erection of tenements 
for investment purposes has not been less for 
forty years. The value of work involved in 
plans passed by the Works Committee during 
1912 will amount to about 100,000/., being 
about 20,000. less than in the previous year. 
The outlook for the future is not "atgpcoemona 
promising. There is, of course, the prospect 
of a forward movement on the part of specu 
ative builders in view of the improvement in 
trade, but whether or not that comes off 
there is always the certainty of large expendi 
ture by the School Board in the extensions 
it the Ilarris and Morgan Academies, the 
erection of a new school for cripple and 
invalid children, and the reconstruction of 
Giebelands School. Besides, there is the pro 
bability that the Town Council may within 
the next few months decide upon a policy of 
providing accommodation for the treatment 
of consumptives under the National Insurance 
(ct. Fortunately there has been no labour 
dispute during the past year, although wages 
have to some extent been increased. There 
has also been a rise in the price of building 
materials, amd these facts have to some extent 
operated against building schemes, except 
where they were absolutely necessary.— Dundee 
idrertiser 


in trade 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, SHEBBEAR. 

Mr. A. Lauder, of Barnstap‘e, is the archi- 
tect for the chapel which has been erected 
at New Inn, Shebbear, at a cost of about 
7001. The chapel is built of local stone, with 
freestone dressings, and the inside walls are 
ined with white Marland bricks. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Woolway & Sons, of 
Barnstaple 


BUILDING IN MANCILESTER. 

The past year has been one of great <on- 
trasts as far as building operations in Man- 
chester are concerned, In house property there 
has been the worst slump for many years 
past, whilst in almost every other description 
there has been something resembling a boom, 
and the value of the new property has been 
considerably more than that usually made 
available for rating purposes in the course of 
twelve months. There are still some political 
malcontents who, in train, tram, club, street, 
and those “ local parliaments ’’ common to park 
shelters attribute the decline in house buildinu 
to the taxation of land values, despite all 
that has been said to the contrary by eminent 
estate agents, who are in the best of positions 
for judging. The truth is that the effects are 
still being felt of the big boom which expended 
itself in 1907—in which year alone over 2 000 
new houses were erected in the city. The 
‘upply at least equals the demand, and the 
resuit is that the number of new houses that 
‘prang up in 1912 is practically negligible as 
‘ar as every district is concerned. Even in 
those with plenty of undeveloped land there 
has been little activity among builders. A new 
reason given is that agents will not sell, and 
builders will not buy land in the city pre- 
cinets until | the Town Planning Committee 
nave formulated their scheme and received 
te eproy ‘| of the Local Government Board : 
role atever thus transpires is bound to affect 
, © Drice of land. Probably no recent year has 
Srought with it the completion of so many 


i eortant a<ditions to the architecture of the 
ity. Manchester Evening News. 

Rotting BUMDINGS IN LONDON. 
SE ary Stores, Loampit Vale, Lewisham, 
Co " I or I srs, Watney, Coombe, Reid & 
SW i ewers, Stag Brewery, Pimlico, 


worth & Ww eugrters for Naval Cadets, Wands- 
Bl Gon: Mr. T. M. Houghton, architect, 

“Viapnam-road, 8.W. Palladium Cinema, 
Clapham, 8.W., Mr. J. Stanley 
tect, 110, Westhourne-rrove, W. 


High-stree: 
Mird, arc 


inctory, Battersea, §.W. (7,0002.): Mr. 
Mien Drew architect, Covent-garden, W.C. ; 
F "te Ashby & Horner, builders, 8, Aldgate, 
Me rie , buildings, Kennington, 8.E. ; 
W. Adan” architect, 19, Hanover-square, 
Ny ons at Nurses’ Home, St. Pancras, 


Car’ (997/.); Messrs. Marchant, Hurst. & 


builders, 136, Highgate-road, N.W 


THE BUILDER. 


Garage, Nunhead-lane, Peckham,  8.E. 
(11,073/.), for the National Steam Car Com- 
yany, Ltd.; Mr. G. A. Lansdown, architéct, 
. Regent-strect, W.; Messrs. Patman & 
ype builders, 100, Theobald’s-road, 


CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRE, EDINBURGH. 

A new picture house is to be erected at 
the rear of No. 55, Princess-street from the 
designs of the joint architects, Messrs. Atkin- 
son & Alexander, of London, and Mr. R, M. 
Cameron, of Edinburgh. The estimated cost 
of the work is 30,000/., and the whole scheme 
includes a hall, with accommodation for 1.000 
people, and tea-rooms on two stories. The 
entrance hall will be in white marble, and 
over the auditorium will be a large gallery. 


NEW BUILDINGS, EASINGTON. 

The North-Eastern Railway Company are 
to have erected at Easington new station 
buildings and goods warehouse. The floors, 
piers, etc., will be constructed in reinforced 
concrete, and the contract is to be carried 
out by Messrs. Stephen Fenwick & Co., of 
Newcastle. Mr. William Bell, the company’s 
architect, has prepared the plans and details 
for the work. 

HOSPITAL ADDITION, NEWCASTLE. 

A new operating theatre has been added to 
the Walker Accident Hospital, at a cost of 
about 3001. The operating hall is 21 ft. bv 
15 ft., the floor is of terrazzo marble. and 
the walls lined with white tiles. The archi- 
tect was Mr. E. F. W. Liddle, and the work 
was executed by Mesirs. Smith, Sons, & 
Brown, of Gosforth. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. 8S. Stallard, 
A.MLInst.C_E., County Surveyor, Oxford, the 
** Boyle ”’ system of ventilation (natural), em 
bracing Boyle's latest patent “ air-pymp” 
ventilators and air-inlets, has been applied to 
New Council School, Wolvercote 

The extensions to the Oakwell Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, Birstall, are being supplied 
with Shorland’s double-fronted patent Man- 
chester stoves with descending smoke flues, 
patent Manchester grates. and special inlet 
ventilators, by Messrs. E. H. Shoriand & 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


AnrrserG.—Rebuilding Great Western Rail- 
way-station; Messrs. S. Robertson,  Litd., 
builders, 28 and 30, Pennywell-road, Bristol. 

Aberdare.—Alterations to training school 
for Merthyr Guardians (9.778/.): Messrs. J. 
Morgan & Sons, Ltd., Pendarren-street, Aber- 
dare. 

Aberdeen.—Reconstruction and enlargement 
of premises, Wellington-road, for the Devanha 
Brewery Company, Ltd. Adaptation of busi- 
ness premises, Union-street and Back Wynd, 
into picture palace; Messrs. D. & J. R. 
MeMillan, architects, 103, Crown-street, Aber- 
deen. 

Accrington.—Plans have been passed for a 
mill in Penny House-lane for the Accrington 
Mill Building Company; and for a weaving- 
shed off Moss-lane for the Harwood Mill 
Properties Company, Ltd. 

Ackworth.—Picture palace for the Alhambra 
Picture Palace Company, Ltd. 

Ashton-in-Makerfield. Proposed 
(2,500/.) for the Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 

Atherstone.—Post-office; Messrs. Brown & 
Son, builders, Wellingborough. 

Atherton.—Infants’ school for Rev. A. S. 
Cameron, the Vicarage, Atherton. 

Audenshaw.—Rebuilding Zoar House Works 
for Mr. R. Noblett, haf leather manufacturer. 

Barnsley.—Sunday-school (2.500/.): Trustees, 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, Buckley-street, 

rnsley. 
mous —Six houses, Netherfield Hill; 
Messrs. Banks & Gearing, builders. Bexhill. 

Belfast.—Library. East End: Mr H. A. 
Cutler. Engineer, Town Hall, Belfast. 

Blackburn.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Five houses, Hickory-street. for Mr. 
J. W. Lee: extensions to works, Moorgate- 
street. for Messrs. R. Hogg. IT4d., cotton, ete., 
machinery manufacturers: warehouse, Regent- 
street. for Mr. H. Thompson; extensions to 
premises, Garden-street, for the Garden-street 
Mill Company, Ltd., cotton goods man- 
facturers; extensions to works, Harwood- 
street, for the British Northrop Loom Com- 
pany. Ltd.: six houses. Brownhill-road, for 
Mr. J. H. Foden: four houses, Crosshill-road, 
for Messrs. G. & G. Hodgson, builders, 17, 
Snig-brook, Blackburn; extensions to mill, 
Holehouse-street, for Messrs, Smith & Forrest, 


cotton goods manufacturers. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on r page. 


building 
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Black pool.—Conveniences (2,500/.}; Mr. J. S 
Brodie, Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

Blagdon.—School; Mr. C. H. Bothamley, 
County Education Offices, Weston-super-Mar 

Bradford.—Proposed offices for the Weights 
and Measures Department; also eight houses, 
Park-road, Esholt Estate (1,840/.); Mr 
Reginald G. Kirkby, Architect. Town Hall, 
Bradford. Alterations to Technical College 
(1,0401.)}; Messrs. Tocthill & Balmforth. 
builders, 631, Little Horton-lane, Bradford 

Bredbury (Stockport).—Additions tu works 
for Messrs. J. Schofield & Sons, cotton dyers 

Bridlington.—Proposed twenty-five work 
men’s houses: Mr. a R. Matthews, Surveyor 
Town Hall, Bridlington. 

Brixham (Devon).—Residence; Mr. W. G 
Couldrey, architect, Palace-avenue, Paignton 

Broadway (Worcester).—School  (5,000/.): 
Messrs. Hunt & Bacon, architects, Evesham 

Browney (Co. Durham).—School (4,000/.) 
Messrs. Clark & Moserop, architects, Feethams, 
Darlington; Mr. T. Southern, builder, Dipton 

Burnley.— Weaving-ched, 
Messrs. O. Whittaker & Sons 
Burnley. 

Cadishead.—Proposed new premises; 
tary, Conservative Club, Cadishead 

Caledon.—Dispensary (5007); Clerk, Guar 
dians’ Offices, Dungannon. 

Cambusland.—School, Hamilton-road (1.200 
ylaces); Mr. John Fairweather, architect, 136 
Vellington-street, Glasgow. 

Cardiff.—Block of shops, Queen-street ; Mr 
J. H. Phillips, architect. 7. Pembroke-terrace : 
Messrs Turner & Son, builders, Cardiff. 

Carleton.—A plan has been passed for the 
erection of sixteen houses for Mr. J. Thomp 
sori. 

Carnarvon.—Two houses [Ja nberis-road 
Mr. H. G. Thomas, architect, Castle Ditch 
Carnarvon. 

Chagford.—Proposed housing scheme: Mr 
S. Hawken, Surveyor, Rural District Council 
Offices, Chagford. 

Chelmsford.— Plans have been passed for the 
erection of an inn in New-street for the 
Writtle Brewery Company, Ltd. 

Chipping.—Proposed housing scheme; Mr 


Castleton-street ; 
Ltd., builders, 


nmecreé 


W. P. Perkins. Survevor, Urban District 
Council Offices, Withan:. 

Chorley. School, Duke-street (6.8307 ) 
Messrs. Shaw & Vowles, architects, 35. St 


James-street, Burnley. Plans have been 
passed for fourteen houses, ete., off Bolton- 
road for Messrs. J. Lund & Son, Ltd. 

Chudleigh.—Mansion (10.0007): Mr. J. A 
Lucas, architect, Guildhall-chambers, High- 
street, Exeter; Messrs. Woodman & Son, 
builders, Bartholomew-street East, Exeter 

Cobham (Surrey).—Motor garage for Sir 
Henry Samuelsen, Hatchford Park: Mr. E 
Keynes Purchase. architect, 20, Maddox-street. 
Recent-street, W. 

Crawley.—Schoo!l (400 places): Mr. H. P 
Roberts, Thurloe House, Worthing. 
Crewe.—Church; Mr. J. R 

builder, West-street, Crewe. 

Cross Bank.—Additions to Wesleyan Chapel! 
for the Trustees. 

Darwen.—Plans have been passed as fol. 
lows :—Alterations to houses at Sunnyhurst 
for Mr. M. Aspden; fourteen houses, Clarence 
street, for Mr. A. Llevd: and alterations to 
Mill Gap Hotel for Messrs. Henry Shaw & 
Co., Ltd., brewers. Salford. 

Devizes.—Drill-hall (5007.): Messrs W. E 
Chivers & Sons, builders, 29, Sheep-street. 
Devizes. 

Dewsbury.—Alterations to offices for Messrs 
J. & J. Horsfield, Ltd., iron founders, Vulcan 
Tronworks. 

Droylsden.—Cotton mill for Messrs. As! 
worth. Hadwen, & Co. Ltd., cotton goods 
manufacturers, 16, Charlotte-street, Mapr- 
chester. 

Eastrv.—Proposed children’s homes; Mr 
F. 8. Cloke, Eastry Guardians’ Offices, Sand- 
wich. 

Edinburgh.—Chureh hall and additions to 
Candlish United Free Charch (4,0002.): 
Messrs. Jas. Jordan & Sons, 12, Castle-street, 
Edinburgh. 

Exeter.—Meeting-hal! for the Ancient Order 
of Druids: Messrs. J. M. & A. J. Pinn, archi 
tects, 5. Bedford-circus, Exeter 

Falkirk.—Buildings, Forganhill, Bainsford 
(8002.), for the Robe? Orr’s*Trustees. Exten- 
sions at Gothic Foundry, Camelon (400/.) for 
Messrs. R. & A. Main. ironfounders. 

Flockton —Twenty houses (3.8302.)> Mr. 
J. W. Smith. Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Flockton. 

Glasgow.—Warehouse, Wilson and Bruns- 
wick streets (55,0007.), and church hall. Pollok- 
shaws (2,000/.); Messrs. Thompson & Sandi- 
lands. architects, 4, Jane-street, Glasgow. 
Ten houses. Florence-drive, Giffnock, for the 
Eastwood Feuing Company, 105. St. Vincent- 
street, Glasgow. Laundry buildings. Pollok 
House, for Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bart. 


Goulden, 
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Grantham.—Proposed housing scheme; Mr. 
W. Bhackleton, Engineer, Town Hall, Gran- 
tham. 

Halifax. — Girls’ school, West-parade 
(3,700/.); Rev. F. M. Sykes, Vicar, Holy 
Trinity Church, Halifax. See 

Hebburn. — Church; Trustees, Primitive 
Methodist Church, Charles-street, Hebburn. 

Herefordshire.—Secondary school for girls, 
Hereford (266 places), and school, Ledbury ; 
Mr. J. Wiltshire, County Education Offices, 
Hereford. 

Hull.—Picture theatre, Hedon-road, for the 
Eureka Picture Company. 

Hythe.—Alterations at Neptune Cottage and 
Baths: Mr. Chris. Jones, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hythe. 

Lambourne.—Sanatorium: Mr John Bowen, 
Engineer, Town Hall, Reading. 

Leigh. — Theatre, Railway-road; — Messrs. 
Prestwich & Sons, architects. Bradshawgate- 
chambers, Leigh; Messrs. Massey Brothers, 
builders, Pemberton. 

Lerwick.—Extensions to harbour for the 
Harbour Commissioners (31,400/.); | Messrs. 
Kinnear, Moodie, & Co., builders, 219, St. 
Vincent-street, Glasgow. ‘ : 

Lincoln.—Alterations to St. Peter-in-East- 
gate Church (2,800/.) for the Vicar. 
~ Liskeard (Cornwall).—Residence: Mr. C. 
Lister, Clock Tower-chambers, Plymouth. 

Locksbottom (Kent).—Additions at Work- 
house: Mr. E. Haselhurst, Guardians’ Offices, 
Bromley. : ; 

Lossiemouth. — Generating station, Clifton 
road; Surveyor. Town Hall, Lossiemouth. 

Lowestoft.—Christ Church schools: Mr. 
H. C. W. Blyth, architect. 5 and 7, Victoria- 
chambers, Lowestoft. 

Iaton.—The following plans. have been 
passed :—Eight houses, Norman-road. for 
Messrs. Mardle Brothers; additions to Griffin 
public-house for Messrs. J. W. Green. Ltd.: 
additions to premises, Dallow-road, for the 
Davis Gas Stove Company. Ltd.; four houses, 
Norman-road. for Mr. A. C. Janes; additions 
to premises. New Bedford-road, for the British 
Gelatine Company, Ltd.: two houses and 
shops, High Town-road, for Mr. A. Bass. 

Lwveoed.—Additions at cottage homes 
(5.3777.); Mr. D. T. Davies, builder, Trecynon, 
Aberdare. 

Maidstone.—Additions at premises and erec- 
tion of shop, St. Peter-street, for Messrs. 
W. A. Stevens. Ltd., motorcar manufacturers. 
Additions to Rose and Crown public-house. 
High-street, for Messrs. Isherwood. Foster, & 
Stacev, Ltd., brewers, Lower Stone-street, 
Maidstone. 

Market Harborough.—Cottages, ambulance- 
waggon shed. ete. (9627): Mr. J. Hufford, 
builder, Fairfield-road, Market Harborough. 

Medomsley. — Alterations to twenty-two 
houses, Derwent Cottages, for the Consett Iron 
Comnanv, Ltd., steel manufacturers, Consett. 
Co. Durham. 

Mirfield.—Restoration of St. Paul’s Church: 
Rev. A. C. Maughan. Vicar. 

Misterton.—Offices for Messrs. Newell & Co.., 
engineers: Mr. W. Evre, architect, 18, Silver- 
street, Gainsborough. 

Morley.—Mill at Britannia Mills for Messrs. 
W. Bains’ Sons. Ltd., woollen manufacturers. 

Nantwich.—Workmen’s dwellings (320/. per 
pair); Mr. C. E. Davenport. Surveyor, Rural 
District Council Offices, Nantwich. 

Neath. — Ninety-three workmen’s houses: 
Mr. D. M. Jenkins, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Neath. 

Newburv. — Proposed Town Hall: Mr. 
S. J. L. Vincent, Surveyor. Town Hall, New- 
bury. Club premises for the Junior Imperia] 
League of the South Berks Unionist Associa- 
tion. 

Newcastle.—Mission hall: Trustees, Jes- 
mond Parish Church. 

New Earswick.—Twenty cottages: Mr. W. J. 
Swain, architects’ department, Messrs. Rown- 
tree & Co., Ltd., York. 

Newquay —RBlock of shops : Mr. E. J. Ennor. 
architect, Central House, Newquay. 

Newtown (Glam.).—Domestic science centre 
(3327.); Messrs. Hamilton & Millard. 
builders. Caerphilly. 

Norfolk.—School, Ten Mile Bank. Hileay 
(2 6781.), and Hockwood-cum-Wilton: Mr. 
W. V. Bushell, County Education Offices, 
Norwich. 

North Hetton.—School (4.0007): Mr. W. 
Rvshworth, architect, Shire Hall, Durhom. 

Norwich.—Attendants’ houses at County 
Asvlum : Mr. : H. B. Heslop, Survevor, 
Shire House, Norwich. 

Oxford.—Premises. James and Hurst streets. 
for the East Oxford Conservative Cluh: Mexsrs. 
Harrison Brothers, architects, 6, Turl-street, 
Oxford. 

Paisley.—Swimming-baths (4.0007); Mr. J. 
Lee, Surveyor, Town Hall-buildings. Paislev. 

Ramsbottom —Weaving-shed (700-leoms) for 
the Rose Manufacturing Company. Ltd.. 
cotton goods manufacturers, Irwell-street: 


THE BUILDER. 


Messrs. R. Davies & Son, architects, 37, Rail- 
way-road, Blackburn. 
Reigate.—Residence for Dr. Porter; Mr. 
C. E. Salmon, architect, High-street, Reigate. 
Ridmore Green (near Reading).—Post-o : 
Mr. T. Cummings, Broadway-buildings, Read- 


ing. 

Trochdale-—Disponsery (1,000/.); Mr. 8. 8. 
Platt, Engineer, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

St.. Helens. — School, Liverpool-road; 
Messrs. Biram & Fletcher, architects, St. 
Helens. 4 

Scarborough.—Buildings; Messrs. Norton, 
Richardson, Son, & Bell, architects, 68, West- 
gate, Wakefield. 

Senghenydd.— School — (4,9227.) ; Mr. J. 
Williams, builder, Caerphilly. 

Sheffield. —Garage and milk store (850/.); 
Mr. A. E.. Booker, Guardians’ Offices, 
Sheffield. : 

Skelton.—Infeztious diseases hospital; Mr. 
W. P. Robinson, Surveyor, Skelton and 
Brotton Council Offices, Skelton. 

Southampton.—Bazaar buildings, etc., East- 
street; Mr. P. Todd, architect, 22, Surrey- 
street, Strand, W.C Proposed rebuilding 
refuse destructor, Portswood Sewage Farm 
(3,500/.), and proposed mortuary buildings at 
Freemantle, shirley. and Portswood districts : 
Mr. J. A. Crowther, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Southampton The following plans have been 
passed :—Additions to ‘“ Belle-Isle-en-Mer,”’ 
Manor Farm-road, for Mr. F. J. Crook; three 
houses, Manor Farm and Oak Tree roads, and 
nine houses, Leigh-road. for Mr. J. Nichol: 
twenty-two houses, Blenheimavenue and 
Leigh-road, for Mr. J. Smith. 

South Bank (Middlesbrough).—Works for 
the South Bank Chemical Company. 

Southmoor (Yorks). — Schoo!  (2,300/.): 
Messrs. Lowther & Rigby, architects, 92, 
Market-street. Manchester. 

Sven Colliery (Co. Durham). — School 
(5.000/.); Mr. E. W. F. Liddle, architect, 
Eldon-square. Newcastle. 

Stafford.—Alterations to Swan Hotel for 
Messrs. Bunting & Co., brewers, Uttoxeter. 

Stirling. — Extensions to workshop and 
garage (2,000/.) for Messrs. Henderson 
Brothers,  cvele menufacturers : Messrs. 
Ronald. Walker. & Greig, 15, Dumbarton- 
road, Stirling. 

Stockport. — Alterations at Brunswick 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel (300/.) for the 
Trustees. 

Stretford.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Additions to offices. Chorlton-road. 
for the Friendly Society of Ironfounders: 
additions to Talbot Hotel for the De Trafford 
Estate; school, St. Anthony’s, Third-avenue, 
for the Rev. Father Hughes. 

Sunderland.—Hospital; Mr. G. T. Brown. 
architect. 51, Fawcett-street. Sunderland. 
Messrs. Parker Brothers, builders, Sunderland. 

Swansea —Cold-storage buildings for the 
Imperial Cold Storage and Supply Company, 
Ltd., 34, Bishopsgate, E.C. Plans have 
heen vassed as follows :—House, Manor-roed. 
for Mr. Jas. Taylor: house. Cecil-street, for 
Mr. John Thomas; house, Pentrepoeth-road, 
for Mr. E. E. Sims; house, Pentrepoeth-road. 
for Mr. E. G. Owen; houce, ete., Neath-road, 
for Mr. John Davey: five houses and shop, 
Approach-road, for Mr. Wm. Samuel: two 
houses, Long Oaks-avenue, for Mr. 8S. J, 
Lewis; house, Heol Gerrig. for Mr. Ford; 
sixteen houses. North Hill-road. for Mr. 
Richard Watkins; ten houses. Danvertig- 
terrace, for Mr. T.. H. Brown: house, Pentre- 
noeth-road, for Mr. Evan Evans: two honses, 
Long Oaksavenue, for Messrs White 
Brothers: cinema hall Swav-roid Morriston. 
for Messrs. Hopkins, Samuels, & Co.: cinema 
hall. Neath-road, Landore, for Messrs. Lewis 
& Sons, Dowlais: two houses, Longford- 
crescent, for Messrs. D. B. Davies & Sons. 

Tavistock.—Residence. Moorview; Mr. B. P. 
Shires, Lockyer-street, Plymouth. 

Thornley.—Enlargement of school (200 extra 
places): Mr. W. Rushworth, Architect. Shire 

—_ Durham. g 

orquav.—Memorial hall (2,0007.): Messrs. 

Watson & Watson. architects, %6. erunit- 
street, Torquay. Stabling, stores, etc., Albert- 

road (2,782/.), for the Torquay Co-operative 

Society: Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman, 
architects, Devon-chambers, Fleet-street. Tor. 
quay; Mr. H. C, Jackson, builder, Torquav. 

Plans have been passed for six houses in 
Teignmouth-road for Mr. Searle: eight houses. 

peer ie ge for Mr. Hearn: and for 

e rebuilding of stores in Swan- 

a. “— & Sons. eee 
ruro.—Hotel: Mr. L. Winn. j 
Pd er eon ay Beg nn, architect, 
Walsall.—Plans have been passed for en 
electric theatre in Caldmore-road for Mr. T 
Jackson. 
Watford.—Electricitv station: Mr. W. W. 
Newman, Survevor, Council Offices, Watford. 
Wellington —Enlargement of school: Mr. 
G. H. Jack, Surveyor, County Hall, Hereford. 
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Whitwood (near Pontefrect).—Parish ha|! 
and Snr Vicar, St. Phillip’s Church, Whit 


Wigan.—Alterations at market hall; Mr. 
Wm. Bolton, Engineer, tg ‘ 


County Education Chester. 
Wolverhampton.—The following 
been passed :—Four houses, Je 
roads, for Mr. ‘ 
Bruford-road, for Mr. 
houses, Burleigh-road, for Messrs. 8. & 11. 
Carding; alterations to Acorn Inn, St. John. 
Wolverhampton Breweries, 


twenty houses, 
M. Westwood; 


Worton.—Alterations and additions to resi- 
. Peto, M.P., Prince Hil! 
W. E. Chivers & 
builders, 29, Sheep-street, Devizes. 





PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


28,128 of 1911.—Hermann Aab: Reinforced 
partitions and the hk 
of 1911.—Jacob Grossmann: 
paratus and method for the obtainment of 
ted sewage sludge. 

28,361 of 1911.—Hermann Wilhelm Engel: 
Processes for increasing the transparency of 
marble, alabaster, and similar stones. 

28,774 of 1911.—Thomas Blagburn: Surface 
gauges for roads. 

29.011 of 1911.—Edward Frederick Stimson: 
Kitchen range and like boil 

29,275 of 1911.-—-R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., 
and ogg Carey: Hydraulic lifts, cranes. 


1912—Frank Walis Chickering: 
Device for preventing | rs from slipping 
1,666 of 1912—Hermann Molien and the 


British Mannesmann Tube Company, Ltd. ; 


} 1912.—William Samuel : 
cutting off the heads of nails employed in 
holding roofing slates. 


Matthews: Fire-grates. 
15,007 of 1912.—Ludwig Esselborn: Roofing 


of 1912.—Joseph Southall : 


16,723 of 1912.—August Braband: Sash-bars 
for glass roofing. 
e 5 Friedrich Haizmann: Ad 
justable pulley arrangement for sliding doors 
1912 —Paul Alexis 
Closet seat mechanism. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 


_ This relates to a folding drawbridge, whic!r 
is formed with the whole span or each half 
latform hinged near its centre 
and suspended, so that the leaves or sections 
fold together and hang vertically when the 
bridge is closed, and the common centre of 
gravity of the leaves moves substantially hori 
al, hinged at a?, 





are suspended by chains 6, 61; the inner leaf 
carries a roller d, which bears against a curved 
path e, and is supported by a catch 
_ When the catch 
d, hinge a? rises to the 

rium position a3, and the closing is com 
¥ actuating a toothed segment / attached by 
kl, to the outer leaf. A collapsible 


by toothed 
ensures the symmetrical folding of 
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JANUARY 17, 1913-] 
THE LONDON; SOCIETY. 


Tux Lord Mayor presided on Monday at 
Mansion House over a large meeting of 


pv interested in the work of the London 
Society. Supporting his Lordship on the 


Jlatform were the Right Hon. Earl Curzon 
7 Kedieston, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
o ay . 
Plymouth, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Sir F. 
Trippel, Sir F. Fox, Lord Aberconway, Mr 
Walter Crane, Mr. E. R. Robson, Colonel 
Hellard, Sir E. J. Poynter, Mr. J. Boyton, 
Mr. J. M. Dent, Sir A. East, Mr P. Currey, 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, Mr. E. Walker, Sir 
Melville Beacheroft, Capt. Jessel, M.P., Sir 
J. Young, Sir Beverton wood, Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy, Mr. Raymond Unwin, Mr. D. B. 
Niven, Mr. Carmichael Thomas, Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, Mr. H. J. Leaning (Hon. Secre 
tary). 
The Lord Mayor, es 
in a short opening speech, said it gave 
him great pleasure to preside over the 
meeting, which he hoped would result in 
making the objects of the Society more 
widely known among the pablic, and in 
nereasing its membership and in enlarging 
its powers and usefulness. The objects of 
the Society were to beautify and improve 
London, and those objects could only be 
successfully accomplished by an independent 
ind powerful Society, which should be able 
to aronse public interest in seeing that all 
that added to the charm of London was pre- 
served, and in endeavouring to secure that 
all public and private improvements were 
really improvements in the true sense of the 
word, and that they formed part of some 
general scheme of improvement for the 
metropolis as @ whole. Such work as that 
uld only be done by an organisation like 
the London Society, which would be able to 
srouse and direct public opinion, and work 
sympathetic co-operation with local 
authorities. He believed that the objects 
aimed at by the Society could be accom- 
plished without any additional burden upon 
the rates—a most important point. It was 
quite evident to anyone acquainted with 
London that enormous sums of money had 
been expended in improvements during 
recent years for which no adequate return 
had been obtained, mainly because the works 
had been of @ purely local character, and had 
not been part of any general well-considered 
scheme for the improvement of London as 
4 whole. As one who was born in and who 
had lived all his life in London, he thoroughly 
appreciated the great importance of the 
Society, and he heartily commended it te 
the attention of the public, and more 
especially to those who had the privilege of 
ing citizens of the first city of the Empire. 
Lord Curzon 
then moved the following resolution : 
“That this meeting recognises the import- 
ance of the work which the London 
Souiety proposes to undertake in furthering 
the improvement and beantification of 
London, and in arousing the interest of 
Londoners in their great city, and expresses 
the hope that public authorities will co- 
operate with the Society and help to make 
london a worthy capital of the Empire.”’ 
He said that the objects of the Society could 
not be better stated than they were in the 
resolution and in the remarks of the Lord 
Mayor. In a sentence, the object was to 
make London beautiful where it was not so 
“ready, and to keep it beautiful where it 
ready was so. He believed they all recog- 
nised that London was the greatest, the most 
Populous, and the most amazing city in the 


world, but he did not su pose that there was 
anywhere, r ever had en, any great city 
Vat had crown up with less forethought or 
poss tested less definitely upon a plan. The 
capital was really like the British Empire of 
which it wos the head—both of them had 
tion bene nost unawares, their great posi- 


‘ne partly to advantages of geo- 
uation, partly to blessings of 
they Hit artly to accident, and partly, as 
ow, a, |? think, to the genius of their 
had nee, 2@d both Empire and capital 
take ovr Jed @ point at which they had to 
a Ceage to take stock of the position and 
hoth ro ‘hey were to do for the future. In 
sib a, n of two conditions must reault— 
break ed "mpire and the capital would 

“own from their plethorie condition, 


graphical 
Providence 
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from the operation of the numerous centri- 
fugal tendencies that were always at work ; 


or, on the other hand, by counsel, by con- 


sideration, by forethought, it might be pos- 
sible both for the Empire and for the 
capital city to create a new unity, to obtain 
*# more commanding influence, and to secure 
for both a future not less wonderful than 
their past. Wheu he said that their object 
was to make London beautiful, some of them 
might say that it was beautiful already, and 
that they could afford to let well alone. He 
admitted that London was beantiful, but it 
was beautiful by fits and starts, in nooks and 
corners, in parts and sectiona; but nobody 
contemplating that huge area could say that 
it was beautiful as a whole. There were 
deformities in the figure of London: there 
were plague spots on the skin of London 
which they would all like to see removed, 
and the London Society was to be the physi- 
cian who was to give the prefeription. The 
Society, as he At law it, consisted of 
men and women the first condition of whose 
union was that they loved London, and the 
second that they wished to keep or to make 
it beautiful. He was not an expert upon the 
matter, but he thought that it was obvious 
that there was a very wide field of work 
open to the Society. There would require 
to be some co-ordination of existing authori- 
ties each quasi-independent in its own sphere ; 
perhaps there might have to be created some 
central single town-planning authority to 
work for the whole; there might require to 
be some redistribution of funds and some 
readjustment of local taxation. He had no 
doubt that the Committee of the Society 
would direct their attention to the laying 
out of streets, to the erection of buildings, 
to the construction of bridges, to the align- 
ment of roads; perhaps, also, to the proper 
placing of statues in London, so melancholy, 
so pitiful, so unutterably forlorn. Then, of 
course, there was the traftic problem, which 
was a matter of the most urgent importance, 
and it might well be that before anything 
substantial could be done the assistance of 
the Legislature would be required. He would 
like to atter one word of caution to the 
members of the Society. He did not think 
that the plans of the Society ought to be 
at all lacking in imagination or idealism, and 
if they erred at all let them err on the side 
of ambition, but at the same time let them 
bear in mind that if the proposals they 
framed were to be effective they must be 
business propositions—they must be corre- 
lated with the facts and perhaps still more 
with the figures of the case. There was talk 
about framing some great scheme for the 
future town planning of this great city. It 
occurred to him that the problem was really 
not so much the question of one plan as of 
the multiplicity of plans, and, as time went 
on, those plans would require readjustment 
and adaptation in many forms to suit the 
ever-altering circumstances of the area, and 
that the work of a Society like that, instead 
of being compressed into ten or twenty years, 
was more likely to spread over centuries. 
The second point on which he would like to 
utter a word of caution was that to which the 
Lord Mayor had alluded. He thought they 
must be careful to avoid imaginary, im- 
practical, and impossible finance. His Lord- 
ship had said that many of those plans 
po. be carried out without placing any 
additional burdens upon the rates, and he 
(Lord Curzon) hoped that might be so. It 
was very easy when they were talking about 
laying-out a great city to speak in terms of 
millions, but it was not good business to do 
so. He hoped, therefore, that the point to 
which the Pord Mayor had called attention 
would be borne in mind, and that those who 
framed the plans of the Society would try 
to draw up a profit-and-loss side of the 
account. He supposed that when the Lord 
Mayor said that there need be no burden 
upon the rates he was alluding to the possi- 
bility that many of these improvements 
would be immensely remunerative in them- 
selves, and he (the speaker) had no doubt 
that was the case. The beautification of 
London would in many cases treble and even 
quadruple the value of the property dealt 
with. and his own impression was that a 
good deal of the imprevement would be paid 
for by the increased land values which it 
would create. There were some who were 
sceptical as to the possibility of the improve- 


ment of London. They said, “‘ Are you not 
living in a land of dreams; does any man 
really know London or anything but a e:mal! 
corner of London, and, whether his knowledge 
be great or small, does he care about London : 
does it mean anything to him; where are 
you to find the sacrifices of industry, of 
labour, of forethought that will be required 
for the carrying out of your views’ It 
was quite a commonplace to say that there 
was no such thing as civic spirit in the 
metropolis; that a man or woman cared little 
even for the etreet in which he was born, 
or the square in which he lived; and that in 
this great city, the work of which, he 
believed, at the present moment cost some 
thing like twenty millicns a year, there were 
thousands and scores of thousands of citizens 
who cared é6o little about it that they would 
not even put themselves to the trouble of 
going to the polling booth to record their 
vote. In a sense ali that was true. London 
never had been to the Englishman exactly 
what Paris was to the Frenchman, or what 
Berlin was becoming in an increasing degre= 
to the German. If they met a Frenchman 
abroad they would find that wherever he 
built a town he endeavoured as far as possible 
to reproduce Paris; but the ec licieean 
did nothing of the kind. The last thing he 
did was to try and reproduce London; his 
one idea was to try and get away from it. 
He did not think that London made the 
same appeal to the average Englishman that 
Paris did to the Frenchman. There was 
another point which might be made against 
them—it might be said, had they much 
encouragement for their ideas in the history 
of the past? He epoke with some trepidation 
in the presence of the Lord Mayor, but it 
was within his recollection that the City of 
London was willing to part with its ancient 
historic portal of Temple Bar. He remem- 
bered also in more recent times that Crosby 
Hall, the place where Richard of Gloucester 
lived, where Shakespeare had sat, and where 
More wrote, was taken down stone by stone, 
and if they looked at what was going on in 
other parts of London it seemed almost 
incredible that in a great modern, cultured, 
and civilised city such a horrible phantasma- 
goria like Queen Anne’s Mansions should 
have been allowed to rear its hideous head 
in the air. He admitted that all those things 
had been, and if was possible to argue that 
they might be again, but he thought that 
things were changing very rapidly; there 
was a growing interest in the fortunes of 
London: there was a growing taste, and 
public opinion was building up strong forces 
upon their side. There were many people 
in London to whom the old City had a soul 
and a spirit, and even a voice of its own. 
He did not say that London spoke to al! 
of them with the same voice; probably it did 
not. It was a city of many voices, but there 
were few amonget them in whose heart some 
echo was not struck by the thought and the 
mention of London. To him London spoke 
with a very clear and definite voice, and the 
London he cared for was the London of the 
past, and the reason he was interested in that 
Society was not simply because it was going 
to prevent mistakes in the future, but be 
cause it was going to arrest the sort of 
mistakes that had been made in the past, 
and to keep for them the priceless posses- 
sion which they still had in the monuments 
and antiquities of that great city. He took 
no interest in prehistoric London. He wae 
not even greatly interested in the London 
of the Celts, or the Romans, or the Saxons, 
or the Danes, although he admitted that 
relics of those times ought ‘o be most scrupu 
lously preserved. The historic interest of 
London began for him with the Norman days 
and the Norman London; Plantagenet 
London, Tudor London, and Stuart London 
was a matter of incessant interest and con- 
cern. Whenever he went down Whitehall 
he always imagined to himself the courtly 
figure of Charles J. walking between two 
lines of soldiers, with the Bishop on one side 
and the Colonel on the other, to his fate 
at Whitehall, and when he passed the ban- 
queting house there always stepped out of 
one of its windows—and he would not say 
which, because there was dispute upon the 
point—the figure of the King moving on to 
the platform, where he stood in the midst of 
a little group of five--the King with his 
searlet waistcoat, and the ribbon of the 
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Garter around his knee. He took no interest 
in the beautiful buildings which were being 
erected by a generous Government on the 
other side of Whitehall in which to perform 
their sometimes unnecessary labours. He 
thought rather of Holbcin’s Gateway, taken 
away 150 years ago, because there was no 
London Society in existence, in order to make 
way for Parliament-street, and when he came 
down to Old Palace-yard he cared nothing 
for the taxicabs or the work which was 
going on inside, but to him Palace-yard was 
a place where old tournaments and trials of 
battle were held, and where the head of 
Guy Faux was struck off, and where the 
wife of Sir Walter Raleigh carried away the 
severed head of her husband in a bag. He 
(Lord Curzon) lived in the past in Lendon, 
and therefore they must believe him when 
he said that the Society appealed enormously 
to him if part of its duty was going to be, 
as he took it it would be, to have a reverent 
regard for the still-surviving memorials of 
the past. It was only fair to remember that 
there was not one London; there were at 
least a dozen Londons. There was the London 
of business and finance; there was the 
London of industry and manufactures; there 
was the London of shipping; there was the 
London of amusement. with its theatres, 
hotels. and ‘restaurants ; there was the London 
of art, with its galleries and museums, which 
contained treasures beyond price; there was 
the London of Government; and finally there 
was the London of which he knew so little 
the London of the submerged millions, that 
huge, unknown, inscrutable London _ that 
always baffled and bewildered them. Each 
of those Londons spoke with different voices, 
but each of them awoke an echo which that 
Society ought to be able to answer. What 
was the future likely to be? He supposed 
each one of them had their own particular 
fancy and dreamed their own dream. His 
dream of the London of the future looked 
to the south side of the river. On the 
north side of the river he would keep for 
the most part the buildings and streets and 
squares as they were, but across the river 
he would like to make a clean sweep and 
have a large conception. He saw no par- 
ticular beauty, although he daresay there 
was considerable profit, in frowning ware- 
houses, gloomy wharves. The mud _ flats 
of the Thames and the barges lying on 
them left him quite unmoved, and he 
declined to find any special symmetry in the 
shot-tower on the other side of the river. 
He would like to see a new city grow up in 
the future on the south of the river, a city 
in which grey streets should be opened up 
and the gloomy tenements swept away, a 
city into which fight and air and beauty 
should be let in; and if they were to make 
the London on that side of the river beauti- 
ful and accessible, was it a dream to imagine 
that in some day in the future they might 
revive the life of the Thames? London to 
us was a city of streets and pavements and 
long avenues of melancholy houses. The 
London of our forefathers was a street of a 
single waterway, and that was the Thames. 
The taxis of London were its boats: the 
chauffeurs of London were the 3,000 or 4.090 
watermen that plied upon the river. As he 
went along the Embankment he seemed to 
see the stately palaces of the nobles stretch- 
ing along the river bank from St. Paul’s 
almost to Westminster, with the palaces of 
the Court intervening, and then, looking at 
ph se so he saw the liveried barges 
boats of the Gaadiy aheae oan oe 
“3 with = middle classes rowing to and 
i, 1¢ women singing in them in the 
summer evenings to the accompaniment of 
guitars. He saw the ceaseless life of this 
creat city being conducted almost exclusively 
upon the water, and, although it might be 
impossible to bring back that condition of 
things, and although he cranted that the 
penny steamboats were not exactly heautifol 
able. vet at the same time he could 
not help thinking that 
created south of the 
might 


if a new London were 

Thames something 
ht yet be done to revive the vanished 
glories of the past. He thought he had said 
enough to show that London was a city 
which was capable of making an appeal to 
all. It should appeal to its own citizens 
who were already waking up to its beauties, 
its delights, and its possibilities; it should 
appeal to every citizen of the United 
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Kingdom, to every Englishman, Scotsman, 
Welshman, or Irishman who came over here 
either for business, politics, or amusement ; 
it should appeal to every citizen of the 
British Empire who came here from time to 
time as to their parent altar. He thought 
that London should make even a wider 
appeal, because was it not the case , that 
every vear it was becoming more and more 
the capital, the cosmopolis of the whole 
civilised world? For all those reasons he 
hoped they would take an interest in the 
work of that Society, which was founded 
with the idea of keeping what they had and 
of making better that which lay before them. 
They ought to regard London as a sacred 
possession which they should safeguard and 
save from sacrilege or spoliation in the 
future, and as regarded the future it should 
be the care of the Society that the develop- 
ment of this great city should proceed upon 
orderly and artistic’lines. ‘The poet Words- 
worth said of a single view from a single 
place at a particular hour of the morning in 
London ‘‘that earth hag not anything to 
show more fair,” and it was the object of 
the London Society to make that descrip- 
tion so far as possible applicable to the 
whole city. 


The Earl of Plymouth (President of the 
Society) 


? 
in seconding the motion, said that English- 
men had been called the worst organisers in 
Europe, and he was afraid the condition of 
London in no way went to disprove it. 
London was the great centre of a vast 
Empire, and, as Lord Curzon had so 
appositely said, had a great history of the 
past, which was of intense value to them to 
preserve so far as they possibly could. And 
yet that great metropolis had grown some- 
what of itself, and, like a large body, had 
attracted smaller bodies around it, and the 
aggregate of the whole mass was without 
scheme or plan. Governments, public bodies, 
and private individuals had gone their own 
way in the reconstruction of London, and 
had as a rule consulted no one but them- 
selves, and thought of nothing but the 
particular requirements of the moment. 
Whether the London Society was endeavour- 
ing to do anything beyond its powers in try- 
ing to put an end to this state of things 
yas on the support which it received. 
A society of private individuals could do a 
great deal in placing before the inhabitants 
of a great city such as that the importance 
of preserving ancient monuments and of re- 
building, when rebuilding had to be done, 
with the intention of developing generally 
the heritage which was theirs. To achieve 
much, however, it must have the support of 
all concerned. 
The motion was carried 


Sir Aston Webb 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor, Lord Curzon, and Lord Plymouth. 
He said the great aim of the Society was te 
interest Londoners in London, and, although 
that might seem a simple thing and easily 
understood, there were already some people 
who misunderstood it. Many people thought 
London was so dirty, dark, and dreary that 
it was hopeless to try and make it beautiful, 
and that all that could be done was to keep 
the sewers right and prevent people getting 
run over when they crossed the roads. Of 
course, the Society could not do much except 
to keep before people the possibilities which 
they believed were dormant in London at 
the present time. It had been said that the 
Society was formed of dreamers, but some 
body had to dream, and men of action had 
to carry the dreams out, and sometimes 
ae effected as much good in the world 
y dreams as by actions. They, at all 
events, were sufficiently enthusiastic, and 
intended to stick to the subject to see if 
some of the dreams could not come true. 
One of their dreams was an embankment on 
the south side of the Thames. If that 
embankment was to extend from West- 
minster Bridge to Southwark Cathedral, 
they thought the Thames would be the 
noblest river passing through the noblest 
capital of any Empire. If they wanted it, 
this was a dream which would become true 
in a comparatively short time. Then they 
would like to see a great thoroughfare from 
the southern end of Westminster Bridge join 
the southern end of London Bridge, which 
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would form a short and quick communi. 
tion between the City and the West-e: 
and that dream, they believed, would prove 
a remunerative business transaction. Anot)) + 
dream, perhaps not so remunerative, was 10 
see the two iron bridges at Charing Cross 
and Cannon-street replaced by stone bridg:«. 
He hardly liked to mention it, but they did 
dream that some day London might see its 
way to put its great railway-stations together. 
as they did in America—-to put the lines 
underground and have the surface as boule 
vards. Another matter which was urgent 
was that some authority, either an existing 
one or a new one, should lay down definitely 
the main roads out of London. At the 
present time Greater London was being 
besieged by some - fifteen town-planning 
schemes, which in due course would obtain 
statutory authority, but at present th 
authorities had no information as to the 
main roads which would necessarily run 
through them, and if these schemes were 
proceeded with before a definite scheme of 
roads was laid down London would be in a 
worse position than ever before and the 
opportunity of getting the scheme carried 
out at a comparatively small cost would be 
gone. There were many other schemes on 
which many of their members were most 
enthusiastic. They had ideals before them. 
and those ideals would be brought before 
the public in time, and they earnestly hoped 
the public would support them sufficiently to 
enable some of them, at any rate, to be 
carried through. 


Captain Jessel, M.P., 
seconded the motion, and said a great deal 
had been said about the defects of London, 
but there wae a good deal to be said on the 
other side. The decline in the death-rate of 
late years was proof of sound sanitary 
administration, and he claimed that the level 
of paving and lighting in London was higher 
than in Poris. He agreed that they wanted 
some body to set up a standard of taste and 
prevent the erection of some of the huge 
monstrosities which disfigured the public 
thoroughfares. 
The motion was passed, and_ briefly 
acknowledged by the Lord Mayor. 


hn... 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


We take the following from the inaugural 
address for the fifty-fourth session by Mr. 
William Milburn, F.R.1.B.A., President of 
the Northern Architectural Association, 
delivered at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Having referred to the depression in the 
building trade, he said, in speaking of the 
Housing and Town Planning, ete., Act, 
1909 :—- 

“1 consider that one of the most difficult 
problemg of the present day is to find a satis- 
factory method of dealing with the dwellings 
of the poorer classes. As a rule the majority 
of artisans are fairly well housed, but the 
poorer classes of the community have not 
much choice, either as to where they will live 
or the class of house they will live in. It 
is satisfactory to note that, under certain 
sections of the Town Planning Act, urban 
and rural authorities are dealing- with num: 
bers of old and dilapidated properties. The 
powers which the authorities ss under 
this Act are very wide, and there is a danger 
of such powers being exercised too severely ; 
but, taken as a whole, I believe that the 
provisions of the Act are being enforced with 
reasonable care, bearing in mind the serious 
ccst to owners of this class of property. It 
has been my duty to deal with many old 
houses under this Act, and the authorities 
have in all cases insisted on having through 
ventilation, modern sanitary arrangements, 
and, where possible, increased open areas; 
and where there has been no open area 
attached to the house such space has had 
to be provided. In many cases proper 
keeping places for food have had to be 
provided. . . . 

It is frequently a great hardship on 4 
property-owner to have to spend large sums 
of money on his houses, particularly when he 
does not get an increased return for his 
money, and in many cases, owing to trade 
depressions and the like, has to face large 
arrears of rents, which he frequently loses. 
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Something, however, had to be tne 6 ner 
the dwellings of the poor, an 7 . 
have started fairly well; but we must face 
= fact that the lite of a large portion of 
pe Jum properties is nearly run out, and 
neh ltl ugh they are being put in order as 
quickly as possible, owing to their age, and 
oat the rough usage of careless and 
dirty tenants, better habitations for the 
poorer classes will before long have to be pro- 
vided. ‘lo my mind, it will not be done by 
the building of the class of properties which 
some of the city and town corporations have 
frequently erected in the past; such pro- 
much too expensively constructed 
to allow of reasonable rents being charged, 
are not sufficiently nomelike for the people 
who have to live in them, and have frequently 
become a serious charge on the rates. 
Improvement schemes are generally costly 
undertakings, not only so far as the purchas- 
ing of property ig concerned, but also in the 
provision of dwellings for the displaced 
inhabitants by the building of new tene- 
ments, which very often have to be con- 
structed with more stories than the houses 
they displace, owing to an increased area 
being necessary for streets, etc os 
The housing schemes in the rural district 
ireas are doing much to meet the demand for 
healthier homes, but such houses can only be 
cupied by the fairly well-paid artisan, the 
poor being left behind in the slum areas, 
which are being dealt with under the Act of 
1909. Of course, we must admit that a con- 
siderable amount of the property in the 
lowest-class areas ig what the tenants have 
made it, and, however a landlord may try to 
mprove his property, he is not always able 
to choose his tenants; and J do think that, 
whilst the authorities are dealing firmly with 
the landlords, they shoujd perhaps be a little 
more strict in enforcing their powers on some 
tenant, er 
As w the remedy, we have the difficulty of 
first cost and returns to face, as well as the 
education of the people to live in better sur- 
roundings, and if they get into better sur- 
roundings and better houses, in many cases 
the difficulty of getting the tenantg to keep 
the houses in order. I must admit that who- 
ever takes this question in hand has a very 
dificult problem to solve; each town or 
listrict would have to be dealt with almost 
u a separate and different basis, as the areas 
vailable for improved dwellings in one town 
may be much more proscribed than those 
wailable in another town, thus necessitating 
different laying-out of streets and planning of 
houses. Again, it is quite certain that, how- 
ever much we would like it, we cannot con- 
vert_a slum district into a garden city, or 
‘lear the whole of the old property from a 
<iven area and build new houses without first 
vunting the cost. The majority of towns 
are, a8 a rule, rated eufficiently high, with- 
cut adding costs of housing schemes to the 
ratepayers burdens. I am of opinion that it 
might be advisable to expend some of the 
money now spent by the State and ratepayers 
m education over better houses for the poor ; 
do hot advocate the neglect of education, 
it I think the housing question is, in many 
respects, of equal importance, because we 
“anhot expect to see healthy children attend- 
ing schoo! when they are brought up in the 
cutters, a Ll am sorry to see te oi of 
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THE BUILDER. 


energetic manner; and I feel sure that now 
the question has been taken in hand the 
building of the requisite number of institu- 
tions will be pushed forward as rapidly as 
poasible. : 


The health of the community, their safety, 
and even their pleasures, in a great measure, 
depend on the skill and knowledge shown in 
the working-out of the many schemes which 
the architect is called upon to undertake. He 
has to pass many years of his life in hard 
study and, if he can afford it, in travel; he 
has to have more than a passing knowledge 
of old and new Acts of Parliament relating 
to buildings, ete., new by-laws, and regula- 
tions of local and Government departments ; 
he is expected to have a good knowledge of 
several sciences; and his acquaintance with 
architectural art must be as perfect as pos- 
sible. In fact, the general knowledge which 
an architect is supposed to possess cannot be 
gathered in the ordinary epan of life, and 
yet anyone who can draw a plan may call 
himself an architect and enter into competi- 
tion, both as regards practice and charges, 
with the man who has spent the best years 
of his life in qualifying himself for his 
profession. 

In the discharge of his duties the architect 
has to do with the epending of large sums of 
money belonging to the public as well as to 
private individuals, and he is consequently 
put in positions of great trust, and the 
responsibilities are no less great. 

An advantage of Registration not to be lost 
sight of is the training which the student 
must go through before he could gain the 
necessary qualifications. I do not wish in 
any way to detract from the very excellent 
work which the Institute has done for many 
years, or the time and assistance which 60 
many of its distinguished members have 6o 
ungrudgingly given, but the difficulty is 
sometimes to induce a pupil to continue his 
studies to enable him to pass the intermediate 
and final examinationg while they are not 
compulsory. I think that if the student who 
has passed his intermediate examination and 
been registered were asked to pay a small fee 
annually to the Institute, and were to receive 
the record of the proceedings each month, he 
would more easily be kept in touch with his 
profession, and would the sooner prepare for 
his final examination, at all events until such 
time as Registration is an accomplished fact. 

Of the many educational institutions in the 
provinces which the student can now attend 
in his younger days, I consider none to be 
more useful than the school of art, for here 
he may learn the elements of, as well as 
advanced, art, and I gladly admit my 
indebtedness to the masters of the Sunderland 
School of Art, where I commenced to learn 
to draw at the age of twelve. We now have 
classes in architecture and design in several 
towns in the North, and I hope all archi- 
tectural students will take advantage of 
the knowledge to be gained thereat. The 
principles of proportion and design may come 
to some students naturally, but they have to 
be learned by most, and no better course of 
study is to be had than to follow the syllabus 
of a good architectural school. There are 
such schools in nearly all large towns in the 
country, with fully-qualified masters, and 
they could become the centres of training 
for the examinations eet by the Institute, 
which, I have no doubt, would become the 
centre and acknowledged Society of Registra- 
tion. I believe that if the architectural pro- 
fession were a body acknowledged by law it 
would be an inducement for more universities 
to establish chairs of architecture. I was 
pleased to hear the President of the Institute 
say in his address that the Institute has, at 
the invitation of the Board of Education, 
undertaken to conduct next year the examina- 
tion in architecture of candidates in the 
National Competition of Art Students, and 
that the Institute were represented in many 
of the principal architectural schools in the 
kingdom. I should like to see this principle 
adopted in all architectural schools through- 
out the country. : 

Whilst we look forward to considerable 
benefit from immediate or early Registration, 
it is the following generations of architects 
who will receive the greater benefit, and I 
consider that with advancing taumes i 18 our 
duty to keep pace, and not rest until our 
object has been attained. 


gI 


The more architects are bound together as 
a Clasg the more assistance will they be able 
to render to each other; better work will be 
produced, and greater influence will be 
brought to bear on the public mind; so that 
those who are properly qualified will receive 
the just sol i their labours.”’ 

+ 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE: 
CONCRETE IN ITS LEGAL ASPECT. 


Mr. E. P. Wetts (President) took the 
Chair on January 9 at a general meeting of 
the Concrete Institute held at Denison House, 
when Mr. W. Valentine Bali, barrister-at 
law, read a paper on “ Concrete in its Legal 
Aspect.” 

Mr. Ball said he was beset with certain 
difficulties in preparing the paper in that 
there was no statute law which was specially 
applicable to concrete, and of reported cases 
relating specially to concrete there were none. 
His desire, however, was to draw attention 
to a few considerations which might properly 
be kept in view by the parties to a contract 
which involved the use of concrete or re 
inforced concrete. Generally speaking, where 
there was no stipulation against sub-contract 
ing a contractor might employ sub-contractors. 
The rule was, however, subject to the qualifi 
cation that it did not apply where the 
employer reasonably and naturally looked for 
the personal service and attention of the 
contractor. Thus if the work in hand were 
of a highly special character it. would not be 
competent for the contractor who was skilled 
in that class of work to hand over ite per- 
formance to someone else. ‘The more “ap 
proved practice was to leave it to the engineer 
to say whether and how far sub-contractors 
might be employed, and the clause found in 
the model conditions approved by the Insti 
tute of Electrical Engineers might safely be 
used. The question of who the sub-contractor 
was to look to for his remuneration turned 
on the conditions’ of his employment. In 
regard to how far the contractor was liable 
for the delay of a sub-contractor, the author 
quoted the cases of Mitchell v. Guildford 
Union and Leslie v. Metropolitan Asylums 
District, but said as a rule the sub-contract 
contained a clause to the effect that the sub 
contractor should pay to the contractor a sum 
as liquidated damages per day if the work 
be not completed. The liability of a sub- 
coutractor for delay in completing the work he 
had undertaken to carry out depended on the 
terms of his contract with the head con 
tractor. The cases of Portman v. Middleton 
(1858) and Hydraulic Engineering Company 
v. McHaffie (1878) had a bearing on the 
question. In regard to the use of material 
on the site, the lecturer pointed out the 
importance to the employer of some clause 
dealing with old materia!s, for if nothing was 
said about them the contractor might remove 
them and sell them, and if he became bank 
rupt the employer could not get the goods 
back, but would be relegated to his right of 
proving for the value in the contractor's bank 
ruptey. Where the contract for erecting a 
building or executing cther works made no 
reference to old materials, it would seem that 
the contractor would be under an implied 
obligation to clear them away. There was 
no English case directly in point, but the 
principle had been laid down in several 
American cases. As to the question of the 
right of the architect to reject improper 
materials when brought on the works, Mr. 
Ball considered the R.I.B.A. form to be 
fairly satisfactory. With regard to super- 
vision, he considered that some supervision 
on the part of the architect as to concrete 
was necessary, for to cover up wet concrete 
might involve serious disaster. The fact that 
an architect might be held liable for dry-rot 


had been clearly established in a Scotch case . 


noted in ‘‘Emden’s Building Contracts,” 
page 78. In that instance the Court held that 


the architect or someone representing him 
should undoubtedly see to the principal parte 
of the work before they were hidden from 
view. As to the liability of the contractor 
for defects after completion, decided cases 
showed that in the case of a bridge, for 
instance, the fact that the employer had 
accepted and paid for it would not amount 
to a waiver of his right to damages if the 
bridge failed through some fault for which 
the contractor was responsible. From the 
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point of view of the contractor who had to 
put in concrete, it was best to put a definite 
period to his liability by an express clause 
in the contract, because where work was 
agreed to be done to the approval of the 
employer or his architect the expression of 
that approval would prevent any recovery by 
him tor patent detects subsequently dis- 
covered. Q 

Mr. P. J. Waldram in a written communica- 
tion asked who was responsible in the event 
of failures due to over-daring design. In 
many cases where reinforced concrete was 
used the engineer or architect was not in a 
position to check the calculations. He om- 
ployed a specialist firm to design and calculate 
the work, and received a price from them, 
and then imstructed the general contractor to 
give the order. In due course the spectaiust 
firm sent on to the work workmen of a sub- 
contractor employed by them. 

Mr. A. Alban H. Scott quoted five different 
methods in vogue at present of employing 
specialists, and pointed out the difficulties of 
the engineer and architect. With regard to 
the point made of the architect seeimg all the 
work in reinforced concrete, all the work o! 
importance was hidden up, and the architect 
would need a thousand pairs of eyes to see 
all the work done. : 

Mr. W. G. Perkins (District Surveyor o! 
Holborn) quoted the case of a building 
having the architect's specifications which if 
carried out would have infringed the local 
by-laws. and he asked what was the con- 
tractor’s position when he was asked by the 
local authority to comply with the by-laws. 
He had seen two cases where there was a 
conflict as to the liability 

Mr. E. Fiander Etchells questioned the 
author's statement that there was no statute 
law relating to concrete, and quoted the 
Metropolitan Building Act of 1855, dealing 
with the thicknesses of walls other than 
brick and stone, and also clauses in the 
London Building Act of 1894, the Amending 
Act of 1905, and the London County Council 
General Powers Act of 1908. 

Mr. 0. C. Hills (District Surveyor for the 
Strand) pointed out that the clauses in the 
1855 Act obviously referred to rubble walls, 
and not to concrete. 

Mr. H. Shepherd, A.R.I.B.A., disagreed 
with this view, and contended that in the 
fifties they dealt very largely with concrete. 
The first lecture ever given and the first 
prize given by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was in 1834 for a paper on 
concrete. As an instance of the present 
anomalies, he observed that they might put a 
wall 80 ft. high on 9 in. of concrete. 

Mr. W. H. Lascelles, Mr. Horace Cubitt, 
and Mr. J. S. Alford also spoke. 

Mr. Ball in a short reply said he would 
reserve any statement on some of the points 
asked till he had the documents before him. 
lf a specialist was employed by the architect 
to make a design, he thought the responsi- 
bility for the design would rest with the 
architect. The liability of the contractor to 
the specialist had been dealt with in Clause 20 
of the R.1.B.A. form, which stated that the 
contractor was entitled to object to the 
employment’ of ary specialist who would not 
enter into a contract to indemnify him for 
the consequences of the specialist’s delays. 

He agreed that it was unreasonable to expect 
an architect to see every piece of steel put in 
its place in regard to reinforced concrete, and 
did not believe any Court would hold that it 
was his duty; but the architect must protect 
himself by exercising due diligence in the 
supervision of the work. The duty of com- 
plying with the by-lawe was by the R.I.B.A. 
form thrown on the builder; and if by 60 
doing he Was put to further ex pense it was to 
be treated as an extra. 


i> 
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THE BANK OF ADELAIDE. 


In reference to the article on “The Bank 
of Adelaide,” which appeared in our columns 
last week. we omitted to mention that Mesers 
Thomas Faldo & Co.. Ltd.. carried out the 
whole of the asphalt work at the new building 


NEW PICTURE HOUSE, FORRES. 


Messrs. C, Doig & Son. of Forres, are the 
arch itects for this new building, which is to 
be erected at the corner of Market-street 
The estimated cost of the work is 1,000/. and 


the hall will be ready fo i i 
nce ae . r occupation in 


THE BUILDER. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS : 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


Ox Friday, January 10, Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., gave an_ illustrated 
lecture to a large audience in the theatre of the 
Centra! Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Aldersgate-street, on “St. Paul’s Cathedrals : 
Past and Present.” 

The Dean of St. Paul's presided and said he 
supposed when Mr. Macartney promised to 
dalicer the lecture he had no idea that St. Paul's 
would be quite so much in the public eye as 
it was at the moment. Those who were re- 
sponsible for the safety of the structure had 
lately had to bestir themselves to avert the 
greatest danger which had threatened it since 
the Great Fire of 1666. Happily they had 
abundant evidence that the citizens, from the 
Prime Minister and Lord Mayor downwards, 
knew the value of their Cathedral, and were 
prepared to protect it. During those anxious 
times they had had three champions who, like 
Horatius and his companions, were engaged 
in keeping the bridge, or rather “the place 
where the bridge ought not to be,” against all 
comers. They were Mr. Macartney, the 
architect, Canon Alexander, the Treasurer, and 
Sir Francis Fox, the eminent engineer, who 
had placed at their disposal his unrivalled 
knowledge and his intellectual authority. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney first exhibited the 
Roman plan of the City of London, and said 
that, so far as he could make out, the height 
of the ground around St. Paul’s was about 
30 ft. above high-water mark in Roman times, 
and now it was about 50 ft. above. The ground 
to the east and north must have consisted more 
or less of marshes, and to the east of the site 
were several walls. The authorities said that 
these had gradually dried up, and he fancied 
that was so, because there was a drain round 
the Cathedral, and up to forty years ago that 
was moist, but now it was quite dry. There 
had been three churches on the site, and the 
two former suffered severely from fire and 
tempest. They had very meagre accounts of 
the first building, but a Norman Cathedral 
succeeded the Saxon church, which was 
destroyed by fire in the XIth century. It was 
of great length, and included the Churches of 
St. Gregory and St. Faith. The original plan 
was a nave of twelve bays, tower and transept, 
and a choir of four bays, but in 1240 a new choir 
of eight bays was completed eastwards of the 
old; and for this purpose the Church of 
St. Faith was demolished. The rest of the 
church was reroofed between 1258 and 1260, 
the spire completed in 1315, and the Chapter 
House, which stood west of the south transept, 
was begun in 1332. The transept was bounded 
by a wall completed in 1285, the line of which 
was practically the same as that of Creed and 
Ave Maria lanes to the west, Paternoster-row 
to the north, Old Change to the east, and 
Carter-lane to the south. The area, therefore, 
was a great deal larger than the present one. 
At the north-east angle of the church stood 
St. Paul’s Cross. The length of the church 
when finished was 700 ft., and the height of 
the spire nearly 534 ft. The spire was the 
loftiest of medieval steeples, and was more 
than once struck by lightning. It was repaired 
in 1462 and again burnt in 1561. The last 
destruction was for a long time attributed to 
lightning, but Heylin quoted the dying admis- 
sion of a plumber who was at work on the spire 


and left coal. and fuel alight when he went to : 


dinner. On his return he found the interior 
woodwork ablaze, and so dangerous that to 
quench it was out of the question, and, there- 
fore, in the words of the “Chronicle,” “ to no 
purpose, as he conceived, to make any words 
of it.” Reliable drawings of the Cathedral did 
not exist, but an architect—Mr. E. B. Ferrey — 
about fifty years ago made some very careful 
reconstructive drawings of the building, which 
were in the Trophy Room of: the Cathedral. 
Mr. Macartney exhibited the drawings, which 
are largely founded on Hollar’s drawings and 
the information in Stowe’s “‘Chronicle:” At the 
beginning of the VIIth century the fabric was 
in a very bad state, and James I. in 1620 
attended a sermon by Dr. King at St. Paul's 
Cross, and inaugurated a movement for its 
repair. It was interesting to note that the 
corroding quality of the coal smoke was men- 
tioned as a cause of the decay. Progress was 
slow, and the materials for the repairs’ were 
misappropriated, and the water-gate at York 
House was supposed to have been built of stone 
destined for the Cathedral. In 1631 Bishop 
Laud got a fresh Commission appointed, and 
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Inigo Jones was given charge of the work, ind 
added the classic portico at the west e:d, 
Mention might be made of the extraordinary 
extent to which secular matters were carried on 
in the church at the time. There were bak«rs, 
smiths, and carpenters, with shops actually in 
the building. It was also a place of resort for 
lawyers and a recognised mecting-place for 
fashionable folk, a hiring mart for flunkeys, and 
on one door the needs of the unemployed clergy 
were publicly fixed. In 1630 the Dean and 
Chapter let a vault under the Chapter House to 
Mr. Sand, of the Green Dragon, as a wine-cellar. 
The lecturer related other interesting particulars 
of the Cathedral prior to and during the Civil 
War, and told how, on the advent of the 
Commonwealth, the revenues of the Dean and 
Chapter were taken away. When Charles II. 
was restored the Cathedral was practically 
ruined, but a Commission was appointed for 
restoring the building, and Wren was one of 
the Commissioners. Then came the Great lire 
of London which destroyed the Cathedral, and 
Wren was the principal architect for the 
rebuilding of the City. Attempts were made 
to rebuild on the remains of old St. Paul’s, but 
in 1673 another Commission was appointed to 
consider the rebuilding of an entirely new 
Cathedral, and Wren was instructed to prepare 
designs and a model. Mr. Macartney exhibited 
photographs of the model of Wren’s favourite 
design, but opposition arose to its uncathedral- 
like character. Wren then produced another 
design, which was approved by the King as 
being “artificial, proper, and useful.” Wren 
must have produced this plan with his tongue 
in his cheek, but fortunately leave was given 
him to make variations in the design, and the 
extent to which he did so almost beggared 
belief. He thought that Wren founded bis 
idea to a certain extent on Ely Cathedral. The 


. lecturer took his audience through the various 


stages of the building of the new Cathedral, 
and said that Wren mistrusted his predecessors, 
and placed his foundations so that as far as 
possible they avoided the old foundations. His 
wish was to build for eternity, and were it 
not for the destructive ingenuity of modern 
engineers there was no doubt there would be 
little cause for alarm. Wren considered that 
the layer of pot earth about 5 ft. thick resting 
on the stratum of gravel and sand was sufficient. 
He knew that if he discarded the pot earth he 
would have to go down to the clay 40 ft. 
beneath ; and his theory was one which was 
commonly acted on now in the United States, 
and especially in the building of Chicago. 
Where the pot earth gave out at the east end 
Wren did go down to the clay, and built a 
pier of masonry 10 ft. square, and the floor here 
was about 6 in. higher than the rest of the 
floor. Photographs were exhibited of the 
portions of the Cathedral which showed cracks 
or were out of the perpendicular; and of 
different views of the Cathedral, one taken from 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital,.giving by far the 
best idea of the size and majesty of the buildiny. 
A number of slides were also shown of thie 
interior; and, in conclusion, Mi. Macartnes 
referred to the petty squabbling and the spitc 
shown towards Wren in the latter stages of the 
work, which resulted in a number of his schemc- 
not being carried out; and, indeed, it wa> 
remarkable that he lived to see the work 
completed, 

The Dean of London proposed a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. 

Professor Beresford Pite, in seconding t! 
motion, said that anything which tended ‘» 
arouse the interest of Londoners in the! 
perfectly marvellous Cathedral was of consta!' 
importance and at that time of special in- 
portance. They lived in a generation whic!) 
had seen the Campanile of St. Mark’s, Venic:. 
fall to the ground after standing 900 years, a1! 
it would be disastrous if the same generatio! 
should see that which would take very litt! 
to accomplish, viz., the dome of St. Paul’s fa’ 
one Sunday in the middle of a service as «i: 
the spire of Chichester Cathedral some yea! 
ago. The best way to prevent such an acciden’ 
was the creation of a real, healthy, lofty pub! 
spirit to protect such a magnificent monumen:. 
and he thought the lecture would do a gov! 
deal towards promoting a new enthusiasm { 
this perfectly wonderful building. The mor 
one considered the whole subject of dome! 
architecture the more precious the dome 0! 
St. Paul’s became. When Justinian wanted to 
erect for the Church of Christ in Constantinop!’ 
a building worthy of the sacred wisdom t’ 
which it was dedicated it was at a time whe’ 
Gothit architecture as they knew it did not 
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‘ot and é time when Pagan architecture 
veeacure of his idea of the necessity of the case 
but a vast domed structure, There was a Vast 
ne in the world at the time in the Pantheon 
dome in the v ol a tk 
of Rome, but it was not @ building adapted 
for public worship. The great dome of St. 
: J 5 the first attempt to employ the 
Sop a Wa C h test 
largest mental conception in the grea 
struc nanner for the highest spiritual 
structural m , 
aim. Time moved on. The accident of the 
octagon plan of Florence Cathedral created 
that magnificent octagon vault, which was not 
a dome, but that gave rise to the dream which 
culminated in the magnificent pointed dome of 
St. Peter's at Rome, the gore Christian 
building in the world, which called forth the 
pre-eminient genius of Michelangelo to com- 
plete. After the erection of St. Peter's the 
whole outlook of the Christian world of architec- 
ture was altered, and the next great move took 
place in London ; and since the great effort of 
Wren in the XVIIth century ho other oppor- 
tunity of the kind had been offered in the world, 
and no such genius had been produced to cope 
with the opportunity had it existed. From 
other points of view the Cathedral of St. Paul's 
was, of course, vastly interesting to them as 
Londoners. He hoped they all felt they were 
living in the most interesting mediwval city in 
the world. Thev had St. Paul's, the Church of 
St. Mary, known now as Southwark Cathedral, 
the Church of St. Bartholomew's, and, above 
all, Westminster Abbey, the crowning gem of 
Gothic art. To that group of buildings they 
could add the Temple Church and the Tower 
of London, and could claim to live in one of the 
most charming and most rhediseval cities of the 
world. Any conception they tried to form at 
the present moment of the position that old 
St. Paul's as a Gothic structure held in the 
minds of their forefathers must be conditioned 
by the fact that there was Westminster Abbey, 
infinitely more beautiful as a work of art and 
more interesting and important as the burial- 
ground and the crowning chureh of the Royal 
house, whereas old St. Paul's was always the 
church of the merchant. He would very much 
like to see the ancient precinct of St. Paul's 
restored, but that was a fairy dream. If they 
had the old precinet they eould close the gates 
and have no difficulty with motor-'buses. It 
was a great disadvantage that the traffic should 
come up so close against the walla, for the 

vibration was hound to have an eflect upcn the 
building. He thought that no risk ought to be 
taken at thie time, and no paper guarantees or 
promises were of any good. They would be 
making a fundamental mistake if they took any 
nsk which could not be completely estimated 
and absolutely guarded against ; and considering 
the condition of the Cathedral at the present 
ime no risk ought to be run of disturbing the 
hormal condition of the site. 

_ The motion was carried, and Mr. Macartney, 
in reply, said he knew engineers were capable 
of inventing all sorts of things, but he did not 


like experiments in such @ matter as that of 
Mt, Paul's. 
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A NEW OAK PULPIT, 
BEDFORD. 


_ Tkis new pulpit, which has been executed 
in Austrian oak, has been recently fixed in 
Holy Trinity Church. It is octagonal in shape 
and 8 ft. high. The pulpit itself is reached 
NS. six steps, with a moulded handrail, 
alusters, and tracery. The epandrels of the 
steps are carved in various e«tyles. The 
pulpit has a battlemented cornice with a 
nehly-< arved bed mould, at each of the angles 
's @ Winged angel in prayer, the sides have 
‘arious panels of open tracery, and where the 
pulpit meets its base there ig a massed detail 
ot mouldines and carvings, the beee being 
panelled with carved and tracery panels, this 
setting upon a heavily-moulded plinth. It 
Was designed by Mr. George P. Allen, archi- 
mae | of Craven-street, Charing Cross, the 
Wh; beine carried out by Mesers. J. P. 
ite & Son, of Bedford. 


ne 


“ILLAGE HALL, EARL’S COLNE. 

ede i hall has been erectéd in 
pone oe “arl’s Colne, from the plans pre- 
archites »,P:,M. Beaumont, A. M.Inst.C.E., 
; Bg” Maldon. ‘The main hall is 56 ft. 
people, Thee has accommodation for 300 


& Son. of on were Mesérs. Pudney 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Questions have been addressed to the Prime 
Minister by Mr. Morrell and Mr. Kellaway as 
to the damage being done to St, Pau!’s 
Cathedral by the heavy motor-’bus traffic. 
Mr. Asquith, in reply, stated that he was fully 
aware of the importance of the matter, and the 
Home Secretary was considering what action 
should be taken. 


Dethi. 

Several further questions were asked by 
Mr. King of the Under-Secretary of State for 
India on January 14 regarding the new Delhi. 
The first was whether the Public Works Depart- 
ment in India had been strengthened in recent 
years by the appointment of professional 
afchitects, in order that the Government of 
India might be advised in al] matters relating 
to architecture by experts with a full knowledge 
of Indian conditions. 

Mr. Baker replied that within the last ten 
years the Public Works Department of India 
had been enabled to deal more adequately with 
designs for public buildings by the appointment 
of consulting architects. One such appoint- 
ment was attached to the Central Government 
and five to provincial Governments. 

The second question was whether before or 
after the appointment of the Delhi Town- 
Planning Committee there were transferred 
from the Public Works Department to another 
Department of the Government of India all 
matters referring to the laying-out and design 
of the new Delhi ; and, if so, whether the reasons 
for this course could be stated. 
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To this Mr. Baker replied that matters 
connected with the creation of the new capital, 
including the acquisition and laying-out of the 
site, had from the first been dealt with in the 
Home Department of the Government of India. 
It was the appointed Department for dealing 
with questions which turned mainly on con- 
siderations of public policy of general 
administration. 


School of Architectural Design. 

On Monday Mr. King asked the President 
of the Board of Education whether his attention 
had been given to the movement, supported by 
many eminent British architects, to establish 
in London a school of architectural design 
similar to the Atelier des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
and to the statement by Mr. E. L. Lutyens, a 
member of the Delhi Town- Planning Committee, 
and other artists that such a school was essential 
to placing architecture in Great Britain on a 
sound theoretical basis; whether he had been 
approached with regard to this proposal for 
teaching architecture ; and whether he proposed 
to support this scheme by a grant or otherwise 

Mr. Pease replied that he had seen a news- 
paper report giving an outline of the scheme 
reterred to, but he had not been approached on 
the matter, and could not say, therefore, whether 
the schools established under such a scheme 
would or would not be available for grant. 


Government Contract 
In a written reply to Mr. Tyson Wilson 
Mr. Benn states that it had been found that 
the Fair Wages Resolution had not been 
observed by the contractors for works being 
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executed at the Abingdon Fost Office, and the 
First Commissioner of Works was considering 
what action should be taken in the matter. 


Government Buildings, Edinburgh. 

Further questions have been asked in the 
House of Commons in regard to the intimation 
by the First Commissioner of Works that the 
design for the new Government Buildings to be 
erected on the site of Calton Gaol, Edinburgh, 
is to be left in the hands of the officials of 
his Department. Answering Mr. Whyte, Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn, the representative of the 
First Commissioner, said that the existence of 
an Architectural Department in the Office of 
Works involved the general principle that 
designs and plans should be prepared as a rule 
within that Department. The Advisory Com- 
mittee examined the designs and model of the 
proposed buildings, and decided to ask for the 
advice of an architectural assessor. Sir Robert 
Lorimer had kindly consented to act in that 
capacity, and the Committee were now awaiting 
his Report. = 

Replying to further questions by Mr. Pirie, 
Mr. Whyte, Sir G. Younger, and Lord Balcarres, 
Mr. Benn stated that the responsibility for the 
design will rest with the First Commissioner of 
Works, who had taken every step to ensure 
that the building should in every respect be 
one worthy of the position and in consonance 
with Scottish opinion. 

Mr. Hogge subsequently asked the repre- 
sentative of the First Commissioner whether he 
was aware that the Edinburgh University 
Buildings, the M‘Ewan Hall, the Usher Hall, 
the Art Gallerics, and the Scott Monument were 
all the fruit of open competition, and that the 
King Edward VIII. Memorial at Holyrood was 
to be open to competition among architects ; 
and whether, therefore, in view of the fact that 
the proposed Government Buildings on the site 
of the Calton Gaol would be the most important 
public building in Scotland, he would accede 
to the desire of the entire architectural profession 
to throw the designs of these buildings in the 
first instance open to public competition ; and 
would he say how the small Committee of four 
arrived at their decision that an open competi- 
tion would be unnecessary, in view of the fact 
that they neither saw nor considered any 
alternative designs. 

Mr. Benn, in reply, said he had already 
answered part of the question. The Com- 
mittee decided that the design would be a good 
and suitable one, subject to the advice and 
assistance of Sir Robert Lorimer, who would 
be paid a fee for his services. The First Com- 
missioner had received representations on the 
subject from associations of Scottish archi- 
tects, and in so far as they fell in with the 
course he intended to take he approved of them. 


Unemployment Insurance. 

A return. given by the President of the Board 
of Trade to Mr. Barnes shows that the total 
number of uninsured books under Part II. of 
the Insurance Act up to December 28 was 
2,250,631. The number in the building trade 
was 779,328. 


Undeveloped Land Duty. 

In the Parliamentary Papers Sir Howell 
Davies asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he would instruct the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenve to take into consideration, 
with a view to exemption from undeveloped 
land duty, the case where a landowner opened 
to the public a private road, and by so doing 
gave them access to beantiful and extensive 
views over his adjoining land, and when the 
value of the privilege was proved by the extent 
to which the public enjoyed it. : 

Mr. Lloyd George, in reply, stated that the 
Commissioners were of opinion that in order to 
obtain exemption from undeveloped land duty 
the access granted by an owner to the public 
must be physical and not merely ocular. and 
that the action of the landowner in the case 
referred to would not exempt more than the 
actual site of the road. He did not think it 
desirable that he should give the Commissioners 
any instructions in the matter, 
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Building Line in Urban Districts. 


Sect. 155 of the Public Health Act, 1875 
prescribes :—‘‘ Where any house or building 
situated in any street in an urban district. or 
the front thereof, has been taken down in 
order to be rebuilt or altered, the urban 
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authority may prescribe the line in which any 
house or building, or the front thereof, to 
be built or rebuilt in the same situation, shall 
be erected. . The urban authority shell 
pay or tender compensation to the owner, or 
other person immediately interested in such 
house ot building, for any loss or damage 
he may sustain in consequence of his house or 
building being set back or forward,” such 
compensation can be settled by arbitration, in 
case of dispute. In the recent case of 
Attorney-General on relation of Lye and 
Wollescote Urban District Council v. Parish, 
on January 19,1912, the defendant being desirous 
of pulling down and rebuilding his house, 
deposited plans with the Urban District 
Council. On February 5 the Council passed a 
resolution adopting a plan of their Surveyor, 
showing new building lines for the street in 
which the defendant's house was situated. 
This plan showed that a slice of the de- 
fendant’s property in front of his house would 
be thrown into the street. and fixed a building 
line 6 ft. behind the street line. On February 
15 the Council’s Clerk informed the defendant 
that his plans for rebuilding were not ap- 
proved, and on February 24 the defendant's 
architect wrote to the Council that the by-laws 
would be complied with, but that the building 
line shown on the plans could not be agreed 
to, and on February 25 or 26 building was 
commenced. On February 26 the Council’s 
Clerk wrote to the defendant that he was 
surprised that the defendant would not agree 
to build in accordance with the preserih 
building line, and on March 12, the building 
being then 5 ft. high, formal notice was given 
to the defendant not to proceed with the 
work. On March 13, in an interview, the 
defendant claimed compensation; but the 
Clerk to the Council expressed the opinion 
that he was entitled to no compensation. The 
building was completed on April 27, and on 
May 20 the action was commenced, claiming 
a mandatory injunction to pull down so much 
of the building as was in advance of the 
building line as prescribed. 

The Court dismissed the action, and declined 
to grant the injunction, on fhe ground.that 


the Council misapprehended their posi- 
tion and their conduct hed been unreasonable. 
judge laid it down that an order 


prescribing a building line must not only, as 
was agreed, be prescribed before rebuilding 
was commenced, but must plainly and 
definitely be communicated to the person 
interested in due time. Payment or tender 
of compensation must certainly be made before 
rebuilding was commenced, and the Court 
suggested that it would be reasonable that it 
should be made when notice of the building 
line having been prescribed was given, 
though no general rule on the point could be 
laid down. Although not laying it down as 
a point of law, the judge further intimated 
that the notice should refer to the section 
and mention the provision it contains as to 
compensation. In case in point, the Court 
intimated some doubt as to whether any build. 
ing line had been regularly prescribed, but 
held that, even were that the case. notice had 
not been given to the defendant in a proper 
manner or in due time. 


The Insurance Act: Recalcitrant Employces. 
_In our issue for October 18 we drew atten- 
tion to the position of employers under the 
Insurance Act when their employees refuse 
to obey the law. A firm had written to the 
Insurance Commissioners asking what steps 
must be taken when workmen refuse to pro- 
duce insurance cards under Part I. of the Act 
relating to Health Insurance, and the Com- 
missioners replied that it was the duty of the 
employer to procure an emergency card. The 
firm replied that the men refused to allow 
any deduction to be made or to pay any 
contributions, and that the men sta they 
would leave if they were compelled to do so. 
Summonses were taken out by the Commis- 
sioners against the firm, but were adjourned, 
and on the 9th inst. these adjourned sum- 
monses came on for hearing. The magistrate 
asked if the Commissioners were taking pro- 
ceedings against the men who were the persons 
primarily in fault, and no information on this 
point being forthcoming, he again adjourned 
the summonses. This case draws attention to 
the method in which the Act is administered, 
upon which we commented in our article of 
October 18. The Act bears very hardly on 
employers; they are made the collectors of 
the contributions for the Commissioners, and 
in the first instance have to find the money, 
and where it is shown that the men are 
obstructing them in duties imposed upon them 
law it would appear that the Commis- 
sioners owe a duty to the public to prosecute 
real offenders, e workmen. In the 
present case the facts have been known for 


some three months,’ yet the prosecution was | 


unable to inform the magistrate whether pro- 
ceedings against the men had been instituted. 


as the Legislature has said 


- if the plaintiffs had made 
. contract with the Italian firms 
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By sect, 69 of the Act, if any insured perwn 
or any other person is guilty of any other 
contravention of or corey ance with any 
of the requirements of Part I. of the Act or 
the regulations made thereunder in respect 
of which no special. penalty is provided, ho 
is liable on summary conviction to a fine 
By Rule 4, every person who is about to 
enter upon an employment which will render 
him an insu person shall apply for an 
insurance card, and by Rule 5 he shall pro. 
duce the card to his employer, when required, 
under penalty, unless he oan show reasonable 
cause wt failing to do so. There seems to 
be no rule dealing with the refusal of an em 
ployed contributor to allow deductions to be 
made from his wages, but the rules are so 
multitudinous it is difficult to ascertain them 
all. In any case, it is clear the men 
in question’ were guilty of an offence in 
failing to obtain and produce their cards, and 
could have been prosecuted by the Insurance 
Commissioners. By the Third Schedule to the 
Act the only means afforded. to an_ employer 
of recovering an employee’s contributions is 
by deduction from the wages. By par. 3 it is 
specially provided that, where an employed 
contributor is in receipt of any pecuniary 
remuneration, the contribution is “ recover. 
able by means of deductions from the wages 
or other remuneration, and not otherwise.” 

It is obvious that the Act bears very heavily 
on employers: in these days of labour unrest 
the relations between employer and employed 
ean stand no additional strain, yet an em 
ployer. in order to satisfy the legal obligation 
to collect contributions from his employees, 
has to risk a dispute or pay the whole sum 
himself. If the men decline to allow the 
deductions to be made from their wages and 
leave with proper notice, the employer has no 
remedy. Even if they break their contracts 
in consequence, no employer cares to sue his 
workmen for damages, and there is some 
doubt how far the provisions of the Emplovers 
and Workmen Act, 1875, apply to questions 
arising out of insurance (sce our ‘ Note. 
November 15 last), although it is probable that. 
these deductions 
are to be made from wages, it would be 
held that a dispute had arisen between an 
employer and workmen “arising out of or 
incidental to their relation as such.” — 

What is abundantly clear is that since the 
legislature has complicated the relations of 
employer and employed in this manner, the 
least those responsible for the administration 
of the Act can do is to prosecute those work 
men who defy the law, and thus assist em- 
ployers in obeying it, and not to prosecute 
employers who, with every intention of obeying 
the law, are suffering obstruction at the hands 
of their employees, in whose supposed interests 
the Act was solely framed. 


+» 
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Orricta, Rereree’s Court 
(Before Mr. Pottock.) 


Claim by Marble Contractors against Sculptor : 
Whitehead & Sons v. Brock. 


In this case the plaintiffs, marble coo 
tractors, of Kennington Oval, §.E., sued the 
defendant, Sir Thomas Brock, the well-know? 
sculptor, for 660/., the balance of an account 
for marble supplied and erected for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial in the Mall, outside Buck 
ingham Palace. The defendant denied 1" 
debtednees 


Mr. Morle appeared for the plaintiffs, ad 


‘Mr. Heber Hart for the defendant. 


Mr. Morle said the plaintiffs undertook ‘° 
supply Sir Thomas Brock with the marble 
that was required for the memorial, @ 
obtained the marble by contract from Carra:. 
Italy. The contract price was 6,500/., but the 
plaintiffs’ case was that, owi to various 
alterations made to portions of the memor!:'. 
t had had to supply and erect extra stor 
for which they ought to be’ paid. On tie 
other hand, the defendant declared that in t! F 
aggregate he had paid the plaintiffs 6,500/., «™ 
that consequently he had overpaid them. ae 
also pleaded, amongst other things, that 
any new stones were supplied or fixed by t'« 
plaintiffs that work was covered by the con 
tract price of 6,5001. ee P 

Evidence wag called for the plaintiffs, °' 
the conclusion of which Mr, Heber Hart, fo" 
the defendant, submitted that there was °° 
case to answer. ; 

Mf. Pollock upheld this view, and said: th«t 
an unsatisfactor’ 
that was n° 
concern of the defendant, and the plaintiffs we'¢ 
bound under their contract with that gent! 

be judgment,. therefor’. 


man. There would 
for the defendant, with costs. : 
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Mr. Morle said that his clients were satisfied 
to accept his Lordship’s decision as it stood, 
and did not intend to appeal. 


Orricia, Rererse’s Covrr. 
(Before Mr. Mourn Mackenzie.) 
Architects and a Buiidér’s Extras. 
Emery v. Wimlett. 


Tue hearing wae a on January 14 of an 
action brought by Mr. George Emery, of 3, 
Holte-road, Aston, Birmingham, against Mr. 
Arthur William Wimlett, of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, for the recovery of 118%. 17s. 6d. 
alleged to be due upon a ere, ne contract, 

The plaintiff's case was that he entered into 
contracts with the defendant to carry out for 
him certain building alterations at the latter’s 
premises in Sheep-street, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
to be ready for the purposes of a restaurant 
for the opening of the season, for a total sum 
of 280. 7s. 6d., the understanding being that 
this sum was to be paid in four equal instal- 
ments, a deduction of 10 per cent, being 
retained by the employer, which was to be 
paid two months after the completion of the 
comract. Plaintiff began the work, and was 
hubsequentiy instructed by the defendant's 
architects, Messrs, Knight & MHebery, of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, to do additional work. 
On the old contract for 280%. 7s. 6d. the 
instalments, it was stated, would have been 
63. each time; but, es a result of the extra 
work done at the request of the architects, 
the actual instalment on each occasion was 
75. A third instalment was paid on Septem- 
ber 7, that making a sum of 225/, in all paid 
by the defendant to the plaintiff. At the end 
of September the plaintiff applied for a 
further instalment. He had nade done extra 
work amounting to about 88/. 5s., and he 
considered that he was entitled to a further 
“draw,” and he-could not go on with the 
work unless he had more money from the 
defendant. For the first time, it was alleged, 
the defendant's architect refused to t 
extras, in respect of which, up to eben, there 
had been no dispute. It was because of that 
refusal that plaintiff abandoned the work. 
His claim was made up to 30l, 128. 6d., said 
to be due on the actual contract and 881. 5s. 
extras, making 1182. 17s. 6d. 

The defendant, who presented a counter. 
claim, raised various formal denials, and 
clereativey poems that the extras claimed 
were included in the agreed price, and that 
the amounts in respect to which the plaintiff 
caimed were excessive and unreasonable. 
Defendant declared that no certificate had been 
sven by the architects in respect of the work 
now claimed for, and that no measurement or 
valuation had been made in regard to extras 
daimed for, and pleintiff therefore was not 
entitled to any ge for the work or extras. 
Defendant further pleaded that the contracts 
were lump-sum and entire contracts for the 
work specified. It was also alleged that 
paintiff ‘had abandoned the work upon 
October 7, 1911, leaving it incomplete, and 
consequently the plaintiff could not recover. 
Defendant alleg that he had gustained 
damage because of the plaintiff's breach of 
contract in abandoning the work, as he had 
‘o employ another contractor to finish the job. 
To reimburse him the defendant claimed from 
the plaintiff in all 582, 16s. 10d. 

Row. W. 8. M. Knight (instructed by Messrs. 

_ & Mammott) appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. W. H. Moresby and Mr. Negus (in- 
aructed by Mr. Stanley C, Warden, of Strat. 
ord-on-Avon) were for the defendant. 
Evidence on behalf of the plaintiff's case was 
sven by Mr. Emery and Mr Lloyd Ward, 
ARIBA. practising in Newhall-street. 
Birmingham, - 


(The case had not concluded when we went 
to press. } 
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interfere with them by causing a nuisance. 
He understood the defendants were now will- 
ing to treat the motion as the trial of the 
action and submit to a pore injunction on 
a ae of the notice of motion and to pay 


costs, 

Mr. Cave, K.C.. M.P., on behalf of the 
defendants, said thet was so. His experts 
thought there never was a nuisance, but, at 
all events, the defendants were satisfied that 
there was no nuisance at the present time. 
Alterations had been made which would effec- 
tively prevent any cause for complaint in the 
future, : 

His Lordship made an order accordingly. 


—_ 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bethnal Green.—The Works Committee 
report having had under consideration the 
defective condition of a portion of the carriage- 
way in Grove-road. The Borough Surveyor 
states that the present condition of the tram- 
way track is such as to prevent the surface 
water from finding its way into the channels; 
the road is ‘witheak any camber, and in 
numerous instances the outer rails are higher 
than the inner rails, and in other cases the 
track is wholly below the channels. It has 
been decided to bring these facts to the notice 
of the London County Council, and to ask 
that the matter may receive immediate atten- 
tion, end, owing to the dangerous condition 
of the road, that the carriageway be recon- 
structed. 

Brentford.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
C. W. Jackman and Mr. J. R. McDonald 
for the erection of two houses in Whitestile- 
road and for the rebuilding of No. 110, High- 
street, respectively. 

East Barnet Valley.—In reply to a letter 
from the Local Government Board, the Town 
Clerk has been authorised to state that the 
question of providing working-class dwellings 
is still under the consideration of the Council. 
Application is to be made to the Herts County 
Council for a contribution towards the cost 
of building a new railway arch proposed to 
be constructed over East Barnet-road, and of 
certain road improvements in connexion there- 
with, at a total estimated cost of 9,000/. 

East Ham.—The Borough Engineer has been 
directed to prepare plans and estimates for 
making up @ portion of Johnstone-road. Plans 
have been passed for Mr. J. Young and Mr. 
F. Lupsom for the erection of fifty-one houses 
in Masterman-road and two houses in 
Mafeking-avenue. 

Hammersmith.—The Borough Surveyor has 
been instructed to prepare plans, etc., of the 
cost of widening and constructing a portion 
of Ducane-road. Plans have been lodged with 
the London County Council by Messrs. Holman 
& Goodham for the erection of additions to 
Cadby Hall. A deputation is to be appointed 
to wait upon the London County Council and 
to urge upon them the necessity of arrange- 
ments being made for the early reconstruction 
of the tramway tracks in King-street and 
Goldhawk-road. Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. John Quilter & Son, architects, for 
the erection of three shops in King-street. 

Hendon.—Application is to be made to the 
Road Board for a contribution towards the 
cost of providing wood-paving in Golder’s 
Green-road, Brent-street, Church-road, The 
Burroughes, and Station-road, the cost of 
which is estimated by the Surveyor at 47,952/. 
The Middlesex County Council are to be asked 
to appoint a Sub-Committee to meet a Sub- 
Committee of the Hendon Council, to view 
the roads mentioned with a view to arriving 
at an agreement as to the best method to be 
employed in connexion with the making up 
of same to meet the altered conditions now 
existing. A portion of the existing high level 
filter-beds at the outfall works are to be con- 
verted into contact beds at an estimated cost 
of 13,0001. As an alternative to proceeding 
with an application to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to a loan of 3,000/. for 
the construction of an open-air swimming-bath 
in the Hendon Public Park, the Surveyor has 
been instructed to bring up plans and 
estimates for a covered ne gg at the 
rear of the Council offices. 100 ft. to 120 ft. 
long by 50 ft. to 60 ft. wide, with a depth 
of from 6 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. 6 in., with necessary 
offices attached. Amended plans by the Sur- 
veyor have been approved for making up the 
following roads at the estimated costs 
mentioned :—Golder’s-gardens, 621/.; Gains- 
borough-gardens, 623/.; Powis-gardens, 679V. ; 
Temple-grove, .; Ham -gardens, 
411l.; Alyth-gardens, 434/.; Forres-gardens, 

408. Plans and estimates are to be prepared 
by the Surveyor for making up Albert-road 
and Sylvanavenue, Mill Hill. A letter has 
been received from Mr, -W. H. Griffiths with 
regard to proposed building development at 
Selvagelane, and making inquiry as to 
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whether the Council would be prepared to 
extend the sewer there to connect the existing 
sewer in Hale-lane. A reply is to be sent to 
the effect that when plans for the development 
of the estate are submitted the question of 
the sewer work will be considered. The Sur- 
veyor has been instructed to submit an 
amended statement with reference to the cost 
of constructing a road to the proposed work- 
ing-class dwellings at Child’shill and a 
diversion of sewer, etc., which he estimates 
at 7001. and 1,190/. respectively. The 3-ft. 
culvert in Lawrence-street is to be recon- 
structed at an estimated cost of 200/. Accord. 
ing to a report by Mr. S. 8. Grimley, Engineer 
to the Council. with regard to building 
developments which have taken place during 
the past year, it eppears that 1,072 new houses, 
seventy-seven offices, shops, and warehouses, 
twenty-three stables and farm buildings, two 
places of worship, schools, etc., eight motor- 
omnibus garages and cinema theatres, and 
twenty-five temporary buildings have been 
built, while twenty new roads have been con 
structed, and thirty-three alterations, addi 
tions, drainage and other works carried out 
The total number of houses completed for 
occupation was 679, and the houses in course 
of erection, 602. No fewer than 3.164 notice 
cards were received from builders. The 
notices served on builders as to contraventions 
and which were complied with, obviating any 
further proceedings, totalled 124. The length 
of soil and surface water sewers laid on private 
estates was 7, miles. The following plans 
have been passed :—Mr. W. S. Dakers, garage, 
Graham-road; Messrs. Hamiltons, forty-five 
houses, Woodville-road, Golder’s Green, Neeld- 
crescent, and Green-lane: Mr. J. Ferris, two 
houses, Dawes-lane, Mill Hill; the London 
Electric Railway, extensions to three roads, 
Golder’s-gardens, Gainsborough-gardens, . and 
Powis-gardens; Mr. E. Streather, fourteen 
houses, Marathon-avenue;: Messrs, R. Hart & 
Sons, Ltd., two houses, Ranulf-road, Finchley- 
road; Co-Partnership Tenants, Ltd.. two 
houses, Wildwood-road; Mr. H. A. Champ. 
four houses, Shakespeare-road; Mr. T. 
Golby, four houses, Sunnydale-gardens, Mill 
Hill: Mr. S. Stenning. five houses, Highfield- 
avenue; Mr. A. J. Reynolds, two houses, 
Finchley-road, Golder’s Green: Mr. Bates. 
shops, Church-road; Mr. E. H. Waterman, 
fourteen houses, Leeside-crescent, Golder’s 
Green; Messrs. Howard & Laverack, three 
new roads, Alba Lodge Estate: Messrs. Hay- 
mills, Ltd., fourty-two houses, Clifton-gardens, 
off Finchley-road; Mr. D. Hurley, motor 
garage, No. 39, St. John’s-road, Golder’s 
Green: Mr. P. B. Dannatt. alterations and 
additions to Hendon Hall, Parson-street. 
Plans have been lodged as follows:—Mr 
William Hollis, twenty-two houses, corners of 
Bridge-lane, Princes Park-avenue, Homelands- 
road, Marathon-avenue, Beddington-road, and 
Decoy-avenue; Mr. A. Reynolds. six houses, 
Finchley-road: Messrs. Edmondsons, Ltd.. 
cinema hall, corner of Hoop-lane, Finchley 
road: Mr. R. Cracknell, five shops, Neeld- 
circus: Mr. E. Streather, three new roads 
and sewers, off Queen’s-road: Messrs. Hay- 
mills, Ltd., forty-three shops, corner of Vivian 
avenue and Park-road, and forty-two houses, 
Clifton-gardens; Mr. J. Gibb, jun., fifteen 
shops, Finchley-road; Mr. J. C. Williamson, 
new road and sewers. off Holder’s Hill-road 
Holborn.—Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co. have 
been granted permission to reconstruct the 
vaults at Nos. 22-24, Emerald-street. 
Kensington.—The tender of Mr. F. G. 
Brummell, at 3,651/. 19s. 2d., has been accepted 
for making up Balliol-road, Kingsbridge-road. 
Wallingford-avenue, and the extension of 
Kelfield-gardens as new streets. Other tenders 
were received from Mr. Thomas Adam, at 
3.7641.: Messrs. E. Rogers & Co., 53,7151: 
Messrs. E. Parry & Co., 3,7241.; and Messrs. 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., 3.6792. 7s. 9d. The 
Fulham Borough Council are to be informed 
that’ the local Counci! will be prepared to 
co-operate with other authorities immediately 
interested in approaching the London County 
Council with a view to securing the widening 
and improving of the gradients of Stamford 
and Lillie Bridges as metropolitan improve- 
ments. In a Report on these bridges, the 
Borough Engineer states that in regard to the 
latter the traffic may at the present time be 
said to be congested, and as the result of an 
inspection of h bridges he is of opinion 
that, in order to secure an effective widening, 
the same must be reconstructed. He further 
intimates that, in his judgment, a modern 
bridge in »Musiness thoroughfare should be of 
the full average width of its approaches, and 
that the lines of business premises on either 
side of the bridge should be continued across 
the bridge; where this is not the case the 
business of a thoroughfare is snapped by the 
bridge and the premises for some distance on 
either side are depreciated in value. A 
marked improvement in Earl’s Court-road as 
LONDON COUNCILS—continued on page 97, 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


F Contracts still , but not included in this List, see previous issues. r 
naverteeed in this mahens Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii., xix.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 
information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are 
The date given at the commencement of each 


*.* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 





January 31. — Hemel Hempstead.—Hovsinc 
Scurme.— Premium 201. Particulars from the 
Town Clerk, Hemel Hemps Deposit, 11. 1s. 

Janvaky 31.—Jamaica.—MuwnicipaL BUILDINGS. 
—To cost 9,0001. Premium 1001. Particulars 
from Messrs. Young, Ltd., 60, Fenchurch-street, 
E.C. (2s.) i 

Fesruaky 3. — Harrogate. — Scnoou. — The 
Harrogate Education Committee invite designs 
for @ Council school in_ Skipton-road. 
advertisement in issue of November 1, 1912, for 
further particulars. 

Fesrvary 4.—Hayti.—Desicns ror a NaTIONAL 
Patack aT Port-av-Prince.—See ‘‘ Competition 
News,’ December 20, 1912, page 748 

Fesrvary 15. — Winnipeg. — City Hat. — 
Limited to British architects in Canada. 
Assessor, Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.1.B.A. 

Ferrvary 22.—Jordanhill, Glasgow. — Pro- 
POSED TRatNInc CoLiece.—Limited to six firme, 
named in “ Competition News,’’ December 1, 
1911, page 635. 

Fesrcary 26 Bristol. DesIGNS FOR 
Lunettes.—The Academy of Fine Arte, Bristol, 
invite competitive sketch designs for pain 
figure compositions to fill four segmental lunettes 
under the dome of the Academy. See advertise- 
ment in issue of January 10 for further par- 
ticulars 

Marca 1.—Rangoon.—MunicipaL BuILDINGs.— 
The Committee of the Municipality of Rangoon 
invite designs for the new Municipal Buildings. 
Honoraria of 3001., 2001., and 1001. respectively 
for first, second, and third. See advertisement 
in August 2 and 30, 1912, for further particulars. 

Marcu 1.—S$Sofia.—Desicns ror a Roya. 
Patace anp Law Covurts.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intellgence Branch of the Board of 


Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. See page 173, 
August 9,, and page 350, September 27, 1912. 
JuLy 10 TOWN-PLANNING ScHEME. — Pro- 


moted by the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers Premiums, 10 guineas, 7 guineas, 
and 5 guineas. 

No Date.—Folkestone.—Prorosep Kursaat.— 
Cost not to exceed 20,0001. Premiums 100, 50, 
end 25 guineas. See ‘‘ Competition News,” page 
542, November 8, 1912. 

No Date.—Motherwell.—Hicn Scnoo..—Dr. 
Burnet, assessor. Premiums 50l., 301., and 201. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
Paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

JanuaRy 17.—Blackpool.—Convenrences.—For 
the erection of public conveniences near the back 
entrance to the cemetery, New-road. Plans seen, 
and quantities from Mr. John 8. Brodie, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall. Blackpool. 


January 17 Brafferton.—G arace.—Erection 
of a large motor garage, etc., at Cundall Manor, 
Brafferton Station. Plans and specification and 
quantities at the Estate Office, Cundall, and 
speciiication and quantities trom Mr. H. Chap- 
man Harland, F.S.1., Furness Estate Office, West 
Hartlepoo! 

JaNUaRY 17.—Potten End.—Hovsrs.—Erection 


of a row of four cottages at Potten End, Berk- 
hamsted. Drawings and specification at 38, 
High-street, Watford. 

JanuaRy 17.—Scotsgap.—Pens. Erecting of 
new cattle pens at Scotsgap Auction Mart. Plans 
and specifications at the Mart Office, 

* January 20.—Chester.—Iso.ation Hosp1rat, 


eTc.—The Chester County Asylum Committee 
invite tenders i 


for isolation hospital. mortuary, 

workshops, and cottages. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

January 20. — Motherwell. — Bripces.—The 


Caledonian Railway Company invite tenders for 
the erection of signal bridges over the railway 
near Motherwell. Drawing at the office of the 
Company 8 Engineer, Buchanan-street Station, 
G asgow. Specification and-schedule on deposit 
of 21. 2s 

Janvary 20.—Sheffield.._Works.—For worke 
required in connexion with the following :—-Ham- 
‘erton-street Counci] School, new junior depart- 
ment; Netherthorpe Counci| School, alterations. 
Drawings poe ane of contract seen, and 
quantities and forms of tender from the Ci 
Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield diosa Meuse 


«5. 


January 20.—Westhoughton.—-SHep.--Altera- 
tions and additions to stables, and erection of a 
new steam-roller shed. Specifications and 
quantities, on deposit of 5s., from Mr. G. Hayes, 
Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, est- 
houghton. 

Janvary 21.—Car@iff.—Conventences.—For the 

erection of two public conveniences at Four 
Elms-road and Cowbridge-road. Drawings seen, 
and quantities, with forms of tender, at t 
City Engineer's Office, City Hall, Cardiff. 
* Janvary 21.—Tonbridge.—Bripce WIDENING. 
--The Kent C.C. invite tenders for widening of 
Great Bridge, Tonbridge. advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

January 22.—FPyvie.—Appitions.—-For addi- 
tions and alterations at Millbrex Publie School. 
Plans and general conditions with the architect, 
Mr. George Moir Methlick. 

Januaky 22.—-Pyvie.--Corraces.—For two 
double cottages, henhouse, and_ boiler-house, 
implement shed, etc., at Hill of Petty, Cocker. 
Plans and specifications at Hill of Petty. 
_ JANUARY 22.—Hove.—WatiinG, etc.—For build- 
ing boundary walling on the north side of the 
Portland Recreation-ground. Drawings, specifi- 
eation, and form of contract seeri, and form of 
teat from the Borough Surveyor, Mr. H. H 
scott. 

January 22.-- Manchester.--Extenston.—For 
the extension of the temporary reference library, 
Piccadilly, Specification and quantities with the 
City Architect, Town Hall. Deposit of 10s. 6d. 

Januany 24.-Huddersfield.—Appitions.—For 
erection of additions and alterations to the 
picturedrome, Buxton-road. Plans seen, and 
quantities from Messrs. J. Berry & Sons, archi- 
ary and surveyors, 8, Market-place, Hudders- 
eid. 

January 25.—Kilkeel.—Hovses.—For the erec- 
tion of two dwelling-houses in Kilkeel, Co. Down. 
Plans and specifications from Mr. Neary, archi- 
tect, Newry. 

JaNvaRy 25. — Porthtowan.— BuncaLow.—For 
erection of a bungalow. Plans and specification 
with Mr. S. Hill, architect, Green-lane, Redruth. 

January 27.—Abergele.__Worxs.—Fer erection 
of sanitary conveniences, shelter, jetty, pumping 
installation, eewerage works, cast-iron 
suriace-water drain carried on steel piles, and 
other works. Specifications, plans, and working 
drawings with Mr. Jones, Surveyor, 
Meirionfa, Abergele. 

January 27.—Belfast.—Orricts.—For the erec- 
tion of offices in Grosvenor-street, Belfast, for 
the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland). 
Drawings and specification seen at the Engineer's 
Offices at Dublin and Belfast, and quantities 
from Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary's 
Office, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin, on de- 
posit of 2l. 2s. 

JanvaRy 27. Dunoon.—Promenape.—For the 
repair and re-erection of portions of the West 

ay sea wall and promenade. Bpecttoation, etc., 
on deposit of 21, 2s., from Mr. William Rodger, 
Burgh Engineer, burgh Buildings, Dunoon. 

January 27.—Lanchester.—Hovuse.—For ‘erec- 
tion of house, and alterations to present house 
at Ornsby-hill. Plans, specification, ete., with 
Mr. F. A. Coyle, architect and surveyor, Front- 
street, Consett. 

January 28.—Penzance.—Suep.—The Great 
Western Railway invite tenders for the erection 
of an engine shed and other works at Pon- 
eandane, near Penzance. Plane and specification 
seen, and forms of tender and quantities at the 
office of the new works engineér, Paddington 
Station, London. 
* jJanvary 28. — Shoeburyness.—Pusiic Con- 
VENIENCE, — The Shceburyness U.D.C. invite 
tenders for a public convenience on the Common. 
See adverticement in thie issue for further par 
ticulars. 

January 29. — Attleborough.—Cuvrcn.—For 
the erection of the Primitive Methodist church, 
Attleborough Plans, specification, and quanti- 
ties from Messrs. A. F. Scott & Son. architects 
and surveyors, 24, Castle-meadow, Norwich. 

January 30. — Mereford.—Atrerations.—For 
the conversion of the present boys’ and girls’ de- 
partments into juniors’ and girls’ departments 
and additions at Lord Scudamore’s Council 
schools, Hereford. Drawings at the offices of the 
architects, Messrs W. W. Robinson & Son, 10, 
Eing-cteent, Hereford. Quantities ori deposit of 

. s&s. 

January 30.—Sonthend.— Extension — 
prommgorsion a the esp @ nc se 
seen, specification, quantities. and form o 
from Mr, Ernest J. Elford. M.Inst.C.E., oe 
Engineer, Manicipet Buildings, Son 

. 5s, 


Sea, on deposit of nd-on- 


January 31. — Cheriton. —- AppitTions.—For 
and edditions at Cheriton Fitzpaine 
& ’ d specifications 
with Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Son, architects, 
Cn xeter. Quantities on de- 

it of 31. 
poyARUARY 81. — Dublin.—Apprrions.—For the 
erection of new male wing, new wing for acute 
cases, entrance lodge and gateway and new 
approach road, at the Sanatorium, Crooksling, 
Brittas, Co. Dublin. Plans and specification 
with Mr. Thomas F. McNamara, C.E., architect, 
192, Great Brunswick-street. Quantities by Mr. 
James Mackey, Quantity Surveyor, 58, Dame- 
street, Dublin. Deposit of 2/ 2s 
Janvary 31. — Llanishen. — Apprtions.—For 

alterations and additions to ‘ Hillcot,”’ 
lanishen. Plans and specification with Mr. 

. H. Dashwood Caple, F.R.1.B.A., 2, Church- 
street, Cardiff. Quantities on deposit of 11. 1s. 

January 31,—8t. Helens.—Lisrary.—For the 
erection of a public library at the south-west 
corner of Thatto Heath Park. Drawinge seen, 
and conditions of contract, specifications, and 
quantities, with form of tender, from the office 
of Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, M.Inst.C.E., the 
gh Engineer. Deposit of 2l. 

January 31.—-Silsden,—.SewaGe.—For the erec- 
tion of a percolating filter and other works at 
Sewage Disposal Works. Plans at the Town 
Hal!, Silsden. Specifications and quantities 
from Mr. H. Longbottom, the Surveyor. 

Fesrvary 1.--Southend.—Ceiis.—For the con- 
struction of six refuse destructor cells. Genera! 
conditions, specification, form of tender, and 
drawing from Mr. Ernest J. Elford, M.Inst.C.E.. 
Bosongh Engineer, Municipal Buildings, South- 
end-on-Sea, on deposit of 21, 2s 

Fesrvary 3. — Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Qvuay. 
For the construction of a timber quay at the 
London Wharf. General conditions, specifica- 
tion, quantities, and forms of tender from. the 
City gineer. Town Hall, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, 
on deposit of 31, 3s. : 

Sepremper 10.—Chile.—-Evecrric Stration.—For 
the establishment of a thermo-electric centra! 
station and distribution of electric energy at the 
Port of Valparaiso. Basis and specifications at 
the offices of t Chilean Legation, 
Grosvenor-square, W, 

No Date. — Crigglestone. — Hovst.—For the 
erection of a house in Denby Dale-road, Griggle- 
stone. Mr, Abraham Hart. Lic.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect. Yorkshire-buildings, Wood-street, Wakefield. 

No Dare. — Ferryhill. — Entarcement. — For 
enlargement of Church school, Great Stainton, 
Ferryhill, Plan and specification at rectory. 

_No Dare. — Lowton. — Scnoot.—For the erec- 
tion of Primitive Methodist Sunday-school at 
Lowton. . Quantities from Messrs. Garside & 
Pennington, architects, Ropergate, Pontefract. 

No Date. — Macclesfield. Picture Pavact.—- 
For the erection of a picture palace in Buxton- 
road, Macclesfield. r. Wm. Campbell, archi- 
tect. Hanley. 

No Date. — Swansea. — Apprrions.—For the 
additions to the Central Police-station, Plans 
at the offices of the architect, Mr. Ernest E 
Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., Lloyds Bank-chambers. 
Wind-street, Swansea. Deposit of 51. for quanti- 

1¢8. 
* No Date. — Tilbury. — Apprrions, etc.—The 
Tilbury Constitutional Club invite tenders for 
alterations and additions to their premises. See 


advertisement in this issue for further particu- 
ars, 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


January 20. — Edinburgh.-—Instat.ations.— 
For the electric light, power, telephone, and_ bel! 
nstallation at roughmuir (new) School. 
lans seen, and specifications from Mesers. 
ie abrngtl & Cumming. consulting engineers, 41, 

Tge-street. 

January 20, —- Sedgley.—Rerort Bencu.—For 
the reconstruction of the retort bench with 
Gibbons and Master's patent retort setting, and 
the installation in conjunction therewith of the 
Guest-Gibbons patent charging apparatus. Also 
for the reconstruction of the retort house, coal 
stores, etc. Particulars from the Manager at the 
Gasworks, Lower Gornal, near Dudley. 

January 28. — imstora. ~- Bripes. -— For 
Persians the Bpringheld ri Rong Spolmatess. 

8 seen, _ an uw les 7 ¥ 
Percy J. Sheldon, Minst.cE. County Surveyor, 
Chelmsford. : 
JANUARY 29, 


orks, Clacton-on-Sea, on deposit 


—Clacton.—Piant.—For erection of 
2 Sep kw. Divesl oil engine, generator, switch- 


3 con cation, 
ana) form ot tender, inom ae Waites 
ot il. Is. 
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ENGINEERING, ete,--consinued, 


i the t of each 

rhe date 340 sean the tender, ot 

pores ra those willing to submis tenders, 
may he sent i”. 

4.-—Queen! «-- WELL-BORING .~-- 

Baige<7y a bore ri a spans! et 

existing Waterworks, rough. 


teati lars from the 
Specification eee ip. Horatio Small, Queen- 
ve et.--Deviations.—For the 
of two deviations near Puxton 


carrying OM t Western Hailway, Draw- 
Giution fon, fore of contract, and quanti- 


on deposit of 21. 2s. r. 
i - <2 County Surveyor, Wells, 
Somemny 8, — Aberdare. — Burpoes. — For 


ion of stee] bridges, with abut- 

won aa and other works. Plans, 

fications tiona of tract at the 
Sirreyor’s Office, Town Hall, Aberdare. 

Feprvary 11,—Ambleside.—-Sewace, etc.—For 
the construction of sewage and storm-water tanks, 
bacteriological filters, and alterations and addi- 
tn ets a “— works eeen, and — a 
specification” antities from Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
¥ Inst.C.E., M.Inet.M.E., Parliament-mansions, 
Orchard-street, Westminster, the Engineer of the 
Works, on deposit of 101. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 


etc. 
Jaxvany 18. — Wigan.—Panrtina.—For clean- 


i inting in the second-class ewimming- 
ing 0 ecifications seen, and particulars from 


the Borough Engineer, King-street West, 
Wigan. 3 

vany 20, ~ London.-—Parstine.—-For nt- 
us tae Destbohdign in Tavistock-creacent, North 


sington, over the Great Western and Metro- 
ata Railways. Specification at the Borough 
gineer’s Office, Town Hall, Kensington. 

Jarvany 23,-— —-Patntine.—For the 
painting and decorating of the chapel. Plans, 
specifications, and conditions of contract from 
the architecta, pee J. & B. E, Evans, 47, 
Stepney-street, anelly. 
¢ Javvany 24.—West Mam.—Svurriics.—The 
West Ham B.C. invite tenders for supplies, etc. 
See advertisement in thie issue for further 
particulars. 

Juvvany 25. — Stratford-on-Avon.— Parxtixe, 
For painting. ete., the exterior of the church 
ond ceed ther-street. Specification and 
particulars from Messrs. Knight & Hebery, archi- 
tects, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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THE BUILDER. 


January 97.-Chatham.—Wnitewasy:xa, erc.— 
For whitewashing, etc, the staff Saad vad tae 
ag Sgt i * core. Homes. Specification 

. A, holds Norman, Clerk to th 
Guardians, Clerk 6 Office, 22, Hichebises 


Chatham. 
* Fesevary 4.-England and Wales.—Burmp- 


ING MATERIALS axD TO0LS.—The Prison Commis. 


sioners’ invite tenders for | ildi 
Eres and tools to any ot hi. Ppaains 


nebriate Reformatories, and Bo i- 
tations. e advertisement Pe gy 
ag Saye 
Cary 4.—London.— Stores asp Works. — 
The Metropolitan Water Board invites inaieee 
for supply of stores and execution of works, ete 
az supe ee meine March 31, 1914. See 
men n 
Dazticulers i this issue for further 
EsRUaRY 5.— Lancashire. — Pantinc.—The 
neashire and Yorkshire Rai invite te 
for painting at Wapping ys gr Re gens 


Liverpool, North Docks 


this issue for 


pastorie-giveet efor : 
ranch, &c.; Bank Hall to Waterloo Tunnel a 

Bankfield branch and goods station ; Waters 
to Bouthport; Southport to Hillhouse Junction ; 
Blackburn passenger and goods etationa: Bury 
EL, passenger station, Tottington branch, &c. ; 
Rochdale to Facit; Salford goods station; Man. 
chester, Rochdale-road Bridge to Thorpes Bridge 
and Osborne-street Stores; Miles Platting to 
Stalybridge, Ardwick and Beswick branches: 
Middleton Junction to Rochdale and Royton 
branch; Huddersfield and Penistone line and 
branches; paottingiey passenger station; Askern 
branc . , Forms tender and specification at 
the Engineer's Office, Hunts Bank, Manchester. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


January 18.—Paignton.—Dxains.—For layin 
12-in., 9in., and ein drains in Queen's Park, 
Dartmouth-road, and Sands-road respectively, 
with inspection chambers, guilies, tide-flaps, and 
contingent works. Drawings and specifications 
with Mr. F. W. E. Vanstone, Eeginesrine 
Assistant to the Council, 2, Palace-chambers, 
Paignton. 

January 21. Gosforth.--Roap.—For laying 
flagged footway in Glendale-avenue. Particulars 
and quantities from the Engineer and Surveyor, 
Mr G Nelson, A.M Inst.C.E., Council- 
chambers, High-street 

January 25.Chesterfield.Srreers.—For the 
making-up of Kent-street, York-street. and Eyre- 
street, South Ward. Particulars at the office of 
the Borough Surveyor, Saitergate 

Janvery 25.— Northampton. — Geayxire.—For 
supply of broken granite r. C. 8. Morris, 
County Surveyor, County Hall, Northampton 
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JanUaRy 27,—Romford.—Srwace.—For the con- 
struction of sewerage worke at Chequers-lane, 
agen . Egsex. Specification and drawings 
with Mr. W, J, Grant, Surveyor to the Council, 
Victoria-c bers, HKomford. Quantities on 
deposit of 21. 2s. 
aANUARY 30, — rt.—Worx«s.—For the 
laying and jointing of cast-iron water pipes, with 
sluices, valves, and other works, and the con- 
struction of a meter house and fixing of two 
meters Drawings and specification seen, and 
quantities from the Engineer, Mr.- William Fid- 
dian, Stourbridge, on deposit of 2/ 

Feskuany 1.— South Stoneham.—Gxasrre.— 
For the supply of about 2,006 tons of granite. 
Forms of tender from the District Surveyor, Mr. 

. Heather, “‘Chevin Side,” Old Portswood, 
Southampton. 

Fesrvary 6, — Barham. — Granite, etc.—For 
supply of granite, pit stones, and picked stones 
Forms of tender and contract from Mr. G. Fiske, 
Surveyor, the Red House, Coddenham 

Pesevary 10.— Morsforth...Manno.rs, etc 
For the laying of 190 lin. yds. of 15-in., 1,052 lin. 
yds. of 12-in., and 167 lin. yds of 9in. fireclay 
sewers, and the construction of manholes and 
other appurtenant works. Plans, specifications, 
and form of tender at the office of the Engineer 
& {ee Council, Mr. H. Raven, on deposit of 


Frsrvary 12.—Wincanton.—Vatves, etc.—For 
laying of 4,500 yds. or thereabouts of 3-in. cast- 
iron main, with sundry valves and fittings. 
Specifications by Engineer. Mr. E. A. Rankin, 
Bourton, rset. 

Feervary 15. — Polkestone.—-Martexiats.—For 
supply of broken Kentish blue rag, broken flints, 
qperuss or granite macadam, granite chippings, 
Norwegian granite kerb and channel, Portland 
cement. Particulars and forms of tender from 
Mr <A. E. Nichole, M-Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Folkestone. 

Fesrvaky 15. — Windermere.—Sewace.— For 
the laying and jointing of 6.500 lin. yds. of 18-in 
stoneware pipe «ewers. 510 lin. yds. of 12-in. cast- 
iron pipe sewers, 1.350 lin. yds. of &in. ditto. 
1,300 lin. yds. of 5-in. ditto, 1.800 lin. yds. of 
12-in. stoneware pipe scewers, 2,760 lin. yds. of 
9-in. ditfo, 200 lin. yds. of 6 in. ditto. with man- 
holes, lampholes, and the construction of sedi- 
mentation tanks, bacteria beds, effluent tanks, 
sludge lagoons, engine-houses, pump wells. roads. 
and other incidental works. Quantities, form of 
tender, drawings, and specification with the 
engineers, Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, 63, Temple- 
row, Birmingham. Deposit of 51. 5s 

No Dare. — Burdhopecrag. — Roaps.—For the 
construction of certain macadamised roads and 
paths at the Artillery Camp at Burdhopecrag. in 
the Rochester ward. apply to Colonel F. Baylay. 
Commanding Royal Engineer, Roya! Engineer 
Office, 13, Belle-grove-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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LONDON COUNCILS—continued from page 95. 
business thoroughfare has taken place since 
* une of shops was girdered across the wage 
wer the Metropolitan District Railway. 
wads on the cast and west sides of Campden- 
till square are to be paved with Kensin 
“uker blocks at an estimated cost of 4671. 

Lewisham .- Negotiationg are to be entered 
sap for the acquisition of a site upon which 
Ware the proposed tuberculosis dispensary. 

regard to the contract entered into with 

Improved Wood Pavement Company, LAd., 

Paving with Sin. blocks the breasts of 
a ‘arrlageways along the route of the tram- 
oR, ‘o be constructed from Brockley Rise 
ae Green, a Report has been received 
ia Borough Surveyor that 4-in, blocks 
Varied be substituted, e contract is to be 
Det wu ngly, and an allowance of 10d. 
Phos seprgey yard is to be made from the 
sheet be rice. This will effect a saving of 
luke, °° the total expenditure of 5,770/. 
fr atte. sto be made to the Road Board 

MOutOn In respect vement 
“orks required along portions i the motor-bus 


routes from Woolwich to Croydon in_ the 
Borough. The following _ plans have been 
massed :—Meesrs, J. W. Heath & Sons, ten 
oid Chudleigh-road; Messrs. F. & Ww. 


xiss, twenty houses, Buckthorne-road; Mr. 
— Carmichael, addition to Private Banks 
Cricket Pavilion, Catford-road. Messrs. Rob- 
son & Perrin have lodged plans with the 
London County Council for the erection of a 
factory on the north-east side of Hither Green- 


ne. 
Leyton.—The following tenders have been 
received for reconstructing existing sewers in 
nine roads with new 9-in, stoneware pipes :—— 
Mr. G. J. Anderson, 26, North-street, Poplar, 
E.. 2.6027. 18s, 2d.; Mr. J. C. Bills, 50, _ 
road, Forest Gate, E., 2,256/. 3s. 4d.; Mr. 
F. J. Coxhead, Bulmer-road, Leytonstone 
accepted), 1,623/.; Mr. T. Farley, 98, Upper 
igh-street, Lye, Stourbridge, 1,012/. 7s. 3d. ; 
Mr. J. Ford, 17-19, High-street, gg 
N.W.., ae mS i tc a ag 
Buckhurst-nil, Basex, 4, . 3 
eo T. Gibbons, 11, Wallwood-road, Ley- 


tonatone, 1,919%, 158; Mr. D. T. Jackson, 106, 


Rippie-road, Barking, 2,053/. 2s. lid.; Messrs. 
S. Johnson, Son, & March, 418-422, Strand, 
W.C., 2.1852. 19s. 2d.; Messrs. W. Manders & 
Co., 240, Capworth-street, Leyton, 2,089/. 7s. 8d. ; 
Mr. T. W. Pedrette, 5, Queen Anne’s-gardens, 
Bush Hill-park, Enfield, 1,858/. 12s. 

Murylebone.—Application is to be made to 
the London County Council for sanction to 
borrow 40,000/. for the purchase of the freehold 
site of the new Town Hall. 

Romford.—At the last meeting of the 
Guardians it was decided to appoint an archi- 
tect to draw up plans and specifications for 
the erection of a bakehouse at the workhouse. 

St, Paneras.—In reply to a letter, the United 
Horse Owners’ and Allied Trades’ Protection 
Association are to be informed that the 
Council do take into consideration at the time 
of the reconstruction of roads the question 
of the requirements for horse-drawn vehicles 
as well as motor traffic, with a view to pro- 
viding suitable paving for both forms of 
traffic. 

Southwark.—The London County Council 
are to be informed that in the event of their 
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continuing the widening of Borough High- 
street, northward, the Borough Council - will 
be prepared to undertake the paving of the 
pa added to the public way in connexion 
therewith. 

Twickenham.—At the last meeting of the 
Council letters were read complaining of the 
bad condition of St. Margaret’s-road occa- 
sioned by motor-bus traffic. The Surveyor 
re that, owing to the nature of the 
subsoil and the absence of any proper founda- 
tion, it was a matter of practical-impossibility 
to maintain the present macadam carriageway 
in satisfactory condition, even for compara- 
tively short periods, and that the cost of 
attempting to do so by constant patching and 
frequent remetalling of the whole surface 
wane probably be found to be considerably 
in excess of the annual repayments of capital 
and interest in respect of a loan for wood- 

ving. The only other method of paving 
ikely to give anything like equally favourable 
result, from a financial standpoint, was 
* Durax,” a paving composed of small granite 
cubes laid on concrete in intersecting seg- 
mental courses, the cost of which would be 
approximately the same as wood-paving, but 
wee would probably prove more durable 
under conditions of heavy traffic. The oost 
of substituting wood-block paving, 8 in. by 
3 in. by 4 in., laid on a cement concrete founda- 
tion 9 in. thick, the Surveyor estimates at 
6.2501. After considering the matter, the 
Council authorised the Surveyor to arrange 
for the preparation of the necessary plans, 
and to apply to the Road Board for a grant 
of seeaale the cost. The Board and the 
Middlesex County Council are to be asked to 
contribute towards the cost of widening a 
portion of St. Margaret’s-road. 

West Ham.—Tenders are to be invited for 
the erection of additions to the Stratford- Fire. 
station, estimated at 800/. The following plans 
have been lodged :—Mr. J. N. Kerrison, addi- 
tions to cinematograph theatre, 127-131, Ley- 
tonstone-road, Stratford; Mr. E. Pratt, cine- 
matograph theatre, Woodgrange-road, Forest 
Gate: Mr. C. Living, jun., conversion of 
No. 117, Romford-road, Stratford, into cine- 
matograph theatre. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. T. H. Watson. 


We regret t announce the death on 
January 13, at his residence, 5. Akenside- 
road, Hampstead, N.W., of Mr. Thomas 
Henry Watson, aged seventy-three years, 
of No. 9, Nottingham-place, W. Mr. Watson, 
who was Soane Medallist, 1864, was elected in 
1862 an Associate, and in 1877 a Fellow, of the 
Royal ‘Institute of British Architects; he was 
a member of the Practice Standing Committee, 
1903—June, 1908, and as representative of the 
Institute was elected a member of Council, 
Royal Architectural Museum and Westminster 
School of Art in June, 1901. At the annual 
general meeting of the Institute, May, 1902, he 
was appointed one of the Statutory Board of 
Examiners to carry out the provisions of the 
London Building Act, 1894, and other Acts in 
that behalf. He became a member of the Archi- 
tectural Association in 1866, and was a Vice- 
President, 1869-70, and President, 1870-1. Mr. 
Watson was District Surveyor for St. George, 
Hanover-square (North), and was President of 
the London District Surveyors’ Association, 
1905-6; he was also a representative member of 
that Association upon the R.I.B.A. Joint Com- 
mittee on Reinforced Concrete, 1907. Of Mr. 
Watson’s more important architectural works 
there have been illustrated in our columns St. 
Peter’s Church, Cricklewood-lane, N.W. (March 
29, 1902), and the Municipal Buildings, Hendon 
(November 12, 1904), for which the United 
District Council selected his designs, in com- 
petition, in January, 1900, and the buildings 
were erected by Messrs. Kingerlee & Son, of 
Oxford, who contracted for 11,309. He was the 
architect of St. Luke’s Church, Deptford; 
Whitney Court, Herefordshire; of houses at 
Walton-on-Thames, and elsewhere: blocks of 
Prete gue dwellings for the Portland In- 
dustrial Dwellings Company in Ashland-place 
and Paradise-street, St. Marylebone, 1899-1903 : 
buildings for the Knightsbridge and Bradford 
Estate Company, Ltd., in Knightsbridge-green 
and Brompton-road, S.W.: buildings in West 
End-lane, Hampstead; and of an extensive 
scheme of improvement, for Capt. F.. T. 
Penton, in White Lion-street, Pentonville. Eight 
years ago he was employed as the architect 
for the enlargement, with an additional story, 
a new return front to Tenterden-street, and 
other alterations and improvements of the 
Oriental Club, No. 18, Hanover-square 
originally built in 1827-8 after designs by the 
brothers B. D. and Philip Wyatt. We may add 
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that Mr. Watson practised in 1901-7 in part- 
nership with his son, Arthur Maryon Watson, 
A.R.LB.A., B.A. Lond., Institute Silver 
Medallist, 1901, who was Honorary Secretary, 
1905-6, and member of Council, 1906-7, Archi- 


tectural Association, who died at the early age 


of thirty-five years, on the old of a ver 
promising career, and of whose life and wo! 
some particulars were oo in the Builder of 
February 16 and March 2, 1907. The funeral 
is fixed for to-day at 12.30 p.m., at Hampstead 
Parish Church. 


Mr. W. C. Oliver. 


The death of Mr. William Clement Oliver, 
architect, has just occur at his residence, 
Southgate, Newport, Barnstaple, at the age 
of eighty. Mr. Oliver was the son of the late 
Mr. Jas. Oliver, a well-known builder, and 
he had been in practice as an architect for 
over fifty years. fie was the architect for the 
new church at Parracombe, Westward Ho 
Church, the Reformed Episcopal Church at 
Barnstaple, the Thorne Memorial Church at 
Barnstaple, the Chapel at Gunn, Barnstaple 
Parish ms, and the school at Landkey. 
In domestic architecture he designed several 
large country houses, including the Manor 
House, Lee, and Medland Manor House, near 
Yeoford. He was also responsible for the 
designs for the extension of The Castle, Barn- 
staple, as well as for the main buildings of 
the Raleigh Cabinet Works, gg Hg Mr. 
Oliver was the architect for the Imperial 
Hotel, Barnstaple, and for the Lee Hotel, as 
well as for the Law Memorial Cottages at 
Bishopstawton and the Cottage Homes at 
Barnstaple. He was responsible for the laying- 
out of many building estates, including Tors 
Park at Ilfracombe, and Rock-avenue, Park- 
lane, Fortescue-road, and Sunflower-road, 
Barnstaple. For some years his son, Mr. B. W. 
Oliver, As:R.I.B.A., had been associated with 
him in his work, the firm being known as 
Oliver & Son. The deceased was Surveyor to 
the Barnstaple Permanent Benefit Building 
Society. For thirty years he was associated 
with the choir of Holy Trinity Church, and 
for several years acted as vicar’s warden at 
Newport Church. He was one of the earliest 
members of the Barnstaple Musical Festival 
Society, and until middle age was accustomed 
to play the violin in the orchestra. A man of 
the most kindly and genial disposition, he was 
esteemed and respected by all who knew him. 
He leaves a widow and two sons (Mr. H. 
Oliver, of London, and Mr. B. W. Oliver, of 
Barnstaple. 


Mr. P. R. Allen, M.Inst.C.E. 


The death at Bellary, on December 20, is 
announced of Mr. Parker Roscoe Allen, Super- 
intending Engineer, South India. Entering 
the Public Works Department, from Cooper's 
Hall College, in 1882, Mr, Allen joined the 
engineering staff of the Periyar irrigation 
works. He was subsequently employed as 
Chief Engineer for Irrigation in the service 
of the Nizam, and then, five years ago, rose 
to the position of Superintending Engineer in 
the Public Works Department for Madras, and 
was @ member of the Committee who recently 
met at Ootacamund to confer upon projects 
of tank restoration. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


January 8.—By Epwiy Fox, BovusFiE.p, 
Burnetts, & BaDpELEY. 
Bayswater.—56, Pembridge-villas, u.t. 31 e% 
g.r. 201., y.r. 1801... nr £1,250 


January 9.—By Locxinc, Water, & Tex. 
Stratford.—175 and 177, Major-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., 

BoE. ha, WF. OB. os cccsccccacece dp iclevatihesichiocs 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freeh 
patons: Lg.r. for leasehold fo er i.g.r. ym 

roved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
t for freehold ; ¢. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for ted rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for publie-hones; ©. for 

; & for shops; ct. for court. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly Ned ECT 
from the Office to gen ag any part 2) ce United oo 
Mornin,’s Post in London ond te subarte, ” 
Europe, Aimerlon Australia; Kew Eeclnna nan ooall pacts of 

, erica, 
SS ew Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 


Remittances (payable to J. MO should addressed 
The Publisher of “Taz SULDERS pa Few Ae dy w.c, 


(JANUARY 17, 1913. 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, ih 

° nS Tada, oh coe he 
ot Oe 

which should be remembered by those make use of 

this information, 








BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River, ae 4, 
pee 0 
Picked Stooks for Facings FOOTOR NER CORO RETOOL OES R EH Ee 2 10 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at 
as. 4, 2, 4, 
Flettons............ 1138 6 
Best Fareham « $315 0 
Met aan 8 6. De wee 6 0 0 
Best Red Pressed 
Buabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks ... 4 0 0 
G co 
Best White ble Headers 1417 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Gisd Str'tch're 12 7 6 sosceescsces LB IT 6 
Headers ...........1117 6 Two . 
and mre eS Splays & Squin' vias 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 
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WOOD (Continued). WOOD (Continued), : METALS (Continued). 
LS. Continued)—~ At per standard. Jorwens’ Woon (Continued)— £ s, 4. 244. [nom (Continued)— Per ton, in London. 
: Boroixo W000 | Py 2.4. Teak, per load w00., m0 0 Corrugated Sheets £54.  £ s. d. , 
hor \g Forel ad 1h tt. Uy 7 She sssorerrse 010 0 battens. PPAR TE CORO cnc cecicerceccecereee @ FO... O06 OC » > #3 g. and 4 6. us i ¢ oe : 
a 4 ‘ 1 0 0 oe Per ” ” | See —_ i i 
ee fin... my PPR e dite eantent atiite Best Soft Steel Sheets, § fi. by Zt. ee 
aie Fir timber: best g eonke sa rs 01896 .. O17 0 to 5 ft 193 ¢ and thicker yey =a eon eu 
i or Memelirong? $10 9 BOS tm tei i pelow,plnclend sae Best tery cone 1 2 ian cea 
4 Stoail timber (8 in. t0 10 in.) ... “ agony yellow, planed ant ” ¢ Nails, 3 in. toGin..............11 090 .. 1 4 
| Srl! tuber (fn, 108 in) c2i°- 336 “eet oe ihe 508 (Under 3 in. usual twade extras. 
0 0 i Swedish BaD og sore oat 550. 600 lin. by 7 in, white, planed and , he. 
‘ Pitch-pine timber shot 0190... OM 6 Delivered in London. ae 
4 6 ffl Jourens’ Woon. At per standard. iin. by 7 in. white, planed and | SEE. . a hi 
so | ete ita cee BOM Qu 9510 0. tin by 7 ia. whit, planed ad pein colle enetenrersne at 1D 0 = gait 
\ 8 in. by 9 in, aneregcnasseresvensseret - “ pipe i 2410 0 _ 4 
5 in. 17 0 0 .. 18 0 0 in, by 7 in. yellow, matched sie 4 
oe gi aEationa thin emmamtyliin 1 00 900 | ang an V-jeleted tele, 011.0 .. 018 6 gOemge ETO mmm 
: ee Sin. by9in, 18 0 0... 1910 0 Lin. by 7 im. » » O40. 018 6 ~Wislle 83 15 am i 
26 (CUE Ba' in.andSin.by7in. 14 0 0 ... 15 0 0 in. by 7in.white » © 0100 .. O11 O  gitesian omoummeroes | S Sern re h I 
Y yellow deals, 3 in. by in. by 7 in. ° » O08 9 .. OW O Zine, in bundles, is. per owt. extra. peti | 
7 6 : 11 in, and 9 ite wsrainwcsariins WOO ¢ we a ° 6 in, at 64, to 94, per square less than 7 in. Corrzz— pass 9 :* 
a ectmnieen wry Ap JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. char i) BE 
7 6 : Bin, by 11 im. seceeee atime a. Re In on dcliveted 1 0 Se 
k Do'S fa. by 8 tt cccececeee 1990 0 .. 1930 0 Bailway Vans, per ton. i¢. = ' 
14400 ~ 15 0 0 Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary @ s, 4. @s4 z ; 
& Becond yellow deals, $ in. by | 170 0 sections 900... 19 0 6 Ou - Big 
ee Lh een re? eee Co te wee ae | 
: Ba 1110 0 .. 1210 © steel Compound Stanchions .... 12 0 0 .. 13 0 0 ff Sonar 
; Third yellow deals, Sin.by lin. 1810 0 .. 14610 © Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi. 1 2 - / if 
the : Do, 3 in, by 9 iM. ssvsseverseseane ~B00.. 400 SOCCIONS rerrersdisersereereees LL OO .. 12 0 0 1 4% ~ et i 
i Ba‘ 1010 0 1100 iiteh Plates... Lium=a@@.. BO 6 onaens oF 1 : 
apt "pire whit deals, in + ton Pe a "Sicboling codiancy patttons ~ 810. 900 naly 
: Battens by oie 10 0 7. 1910 0 METALS. 96 oz. fourths ......... 4d i 
i Second white deals, Sin. byllin. 14 0 0 .. 15 0 0 Per ton, in London. $2 on. thirds... 4 
. by9in. 18 00 1400 = from— @a4 £8.4. fourths ‘fi ' 
ii Battens ya at oe Common Bare ....00....00.cecee-se-0s 900... 910 0 a on & on. : 
é toh-pine : deals ..s...erser» sepecee ine Staffordshire Bars, good wo 
: POnder 3 in. thick extra........ a eee aw ee 8 merchant quality seanhpiotnie 3 9380. 9 ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN ORATEs oF 1 
” : Yellow Pino—Pirst, rogularsizes 48 0 0 upwards. Stafordahire Marked Bars 11 0 0. | — STOCK SIZES.° 
t lenis epee’ 8 le Hoop Iron, basis price......10 00. = OO re! * yy ~~ Ye ath 
; Oddments #0 0 * » _» Galvanised.......... at. onc soled ond ford Rolled, "Oce- a 
3 : Kauri Pine—Planks per ft. cube, e¢6'2 888 shoot int apwards, according to size and gauge.) * roagh cast plate.. 244 anic, Muffled, y } 
i Taree perf cube Leaceace eon th ° : : ~ ° : : oe Ee sovennen e s ° ~ = + ovann giane ah ron —eemagons S beg | 
7 @  resccucsese eccccee “+ ® ® * 108 seeenree iad — Ditto, tinted ...... ‘ ; 
é Wainscot Oat Logs, per ft, cube 06 6 .. 0 8 0 . IE san cenit 3150. = © Not less than two crates i 
clases Sheet Iron, Galvanised, dat; ordinary quality— : ; 
oe eg See oom. 010 Cudinae dee et tra te te — OILS, &« 2 sa. 4. i ' 
0 j bis, do ae a. Jf 9, siemens .1510 0 .. = Maw Linssed Oilin <. : Semen O83 | 
& Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- sizes to 2@g.and2ig. 16 0 0 .., ee » in sist ” 024 eta 
4 an big ag ign 0010. O 1 ghee | ” 26 Jory tt ~ . ” ° a Sane women « - : : : ; aa 
‘ i pisineh nude CAR Oe Ordinary sizes t0 20... 18 10 > aoe Terpen 2 oe ——- > 33 8 | ) 
American, ” ” 4 le oe _ etcene co 7 8 ; 
; "west ooo bbe Ci oo . 96s = > indrums ............. : 0 210 Ah 
. Waitt 
0 ned 
| 7 ie) 
. | " ” Servi 1913 a || 
hf Ideal” Service for et 
0 The commencement of real winter weather usually brings | th 
: hesitating clients to a decision with a demand for immediate ; 1 
0 attention, and to-day or to-morrow you may need prompt thie 
2 . ” * ’ a3 ' ‘ 
' despatch of the necessary materials for ‘‘eleventh-hour ” jobs. | it) 
: 4 
a | iy 
z | ih 
i 
, [DEAL, [DEAL i 
$ % ’ RADIATORS BoiLens ; : 1% 
4 For warming houses. flats. hotels Li Mee 4 
; by hot water or sicam Po has ‘ 
4. <3) 
a3 Fi! : 
5 0 ae 
2 6 i 44 
y 
r 6 Tha s ; 
& 4 pork = Series Boiler, showing Our extensive stocks of all standard types of “Ideal” Radiators and “ Ideal” : 
ouble doors for-facitity in cli i . ‘ os +f 
acitity in clinkering. Boilers, and the ample capacity of our Hull works, enable us promptly to fill ee : 
4 ° Q 5 : ° : ; H 
os practically: all. orders—large-and small alike are equally welcomed. fda j 
a We also carry large stocks of Valves, Tools, Fittings, Registers, Ventilators, etc. ne 
Catalogues and Terms post-free on request. : nf 
4. Prina 
0 . soos Pate gs oe ire 
0 : : | 439 & 441, Oxford Street, London, W. OM 
han . ; 
bent = 2 3 . a Be: 
-_ » WORKS: Agents ‘BAXENDALE & CO., Ltd., Miller Street Works, MANCHESTER. a Phi 
¢ ‘ ¥ ae. is Bd 
7 HULL, Yorks. carrying Stocks.-. {WitLIAM MACLEOD.& CO., 60, 62, & 64, Robertson Street, GLASGOW. ua) 
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OILS, &e. (Continued). £8. 4, 

Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 29 5 0 
(In not less than § cwt. lots) 

2612 6 

010 0 

112 0 




















VARNISHES, &o, Per Farge » 
s. da. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 08 0 
Pale Copal ook siacaaial — : 4 : 
Superfine Pale ic scadeasouseiounnonnee o 
ae ee vow mg = inns 010 0 
seu 
Soares Mhebbcongeodous OM 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage ........c.0.s0csesses- sins 012 9 
Superfine Fale Baste Carriage ... CERRR natin a : 4 . 
Finest Durable Copal wcccccccccscncee 018 0 
—_ Sea vars vissbabbdaconesennbakares peasens ; Pt : 
C) UIAEEDD senccecservesescrescxere aes 
Waite I RINE i cieerevosensccseesionsenvennoesnn 140 
Extra Pale Paper ..........cccorrcssssscsceneesssensece . 012 6 
Best Japan Gold Size ..........csc0e-nereneeseonrenes ‘ 010 0 
Best Black Japan. ...........cecescssererenensecene < 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .............0..ceseseee# . 090 
Brunswick Black ..........cccccsssseccseseenansensensee 08s 0 
BRI TIIIO: sSatisecstsnecascetsaccntcnacncens 016 0 
Knotting ........0.00--0.0000. 010 0 
French and Brush Polish............... eusantenn — 010 6 
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TO CORKESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “ THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anouymous 
communications. 

The respousibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetimgs rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected commauni- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any comission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
acecyted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formaily asked for or not. 











Dry Austrian 
Wainscot. 








Stowed: 


Wainscot Sheds 


Millwall Docks. 


Office : $t. George’s House, 
6/8, Eastcheap, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No.: G7 Avenase. 
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TENDERS. 


* Communications fur insertion under > 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and m 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. we re 
lich, Teasers anise sament wae either by 
wher ; we cannot 
itect or the ding © oon 
in which the 
exceptional 


cannot 
the @ 

publish announcements of ‘Tenders a 
eons of the Tender 1s stated, nor any 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some 
wuses and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. ¢ Denotes provisionally accepted. 
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ABERSYCHAN.—For erection ate bishen meseetary 
school for Monmouthshire Education Committee. Mr. 
John Bain, F.R.LB.A., Newport, Mon. 
Quantities by Mr. J. A. Prior, M.Q.5.4., Newport :— 


R. Meara £10,950 Tarford & South- 

C. Bryer, jun. ...... 10,314: ward, Ltd. ........, ? 
R. W. Moon ......... 9-7 G. F, Leadbeter...... 8,987 
J. Jenkins, Ltd. ... 9,550 Bailey Bros............. 8,047 
E. Walters &Son.. 9,517 | W. heath A 

Pn ere 9,047 { aychang ............... 8,759 
A. J. Colbcene fio! 8,993 


t Recommended for — 


ACK WORTH. L-Bebulding ater fire Ackworth 
Wesleyan Church, for the Messrs. Garside 
& Feng, architects, Pontefract. Quantities by 
architects :— 


R. Walker & Sons £2,352 2 7 Suit Bove. .. £1,912 0 0 


Gilder Bros. & impson, 
Woodcock ...... 2,128 0 0 ™¢ eee 
W. Mason & Son 2,000 00} near Ponte- 
femct? .....00+s 1,798 00 





BIRKENHEAD. —For construction of a new roof at 
the abattoirs. Mr. C. Brownridge, M.Inst.C.é., 
Borough Surveyor :— 


Davies & Gaskell, Hamilton-lane, Birkenhead* £123 


NEWBRIDGE.—For alterations and additions to the 
police-station, Mr, Wm, Turner, F.S8.L, County Sur- 
veyor, Newport, Mon. :— 


Poulton & Whiting £860 0} G. F. Leadbeter ... £746 0 
A. 8. Morgan ...... 810 0 | Cc. F. M , New- 
R. W. Moon ......... 757 «0 bridge, Mon....... 678 10 





SOUTH KIRKBY.—For the erection of workmen's 
home at South Kirkby, for the South Kirkby and 
Elmsall Workmen’s Home Company. Messrs, Garside 
& rmos = pict architects, Pontefract. Quantities by 
architects :— 


Swift Bros., South Elmsall, 8.0,"............ £3,975 


Jd, ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. utp. 











EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


SETHMAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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SOUTH KIRKBY.—For erection of three ouses at 


South for the South Kirk 
openly eH & Pennington, archi cndine? art ey 


sansaeees habe tL EEE) £1,158 
Swift Bros., South Elmsall, 8.0. ......... 844 


TORQUAY.—For erection of a 
Pitas: gl ee Sa Trinty Church. hy (2a Tdi 


atson & 
FRc se 








ay dade £318 | BP. fans ies” 


Wilkins &Sons.., 2,174 





— 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
{incorporating te 7 ty aah peed 8on, 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A, Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 








halte.—The and Metallic Lava 

Asphalte Co (Mr. H. @ nn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
The best and cheapest materials fordamp 
courses, railway arches, ware floors, flat 


roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W 





Telephone: DALsTon 1383. 
Many ZZ. 


OGILVIE & GO.,3% e332 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, N.E. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. "7" 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors. 








The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 
THE 


French Asphalt 


Whose name and address should be inserted in al! 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, aad all information 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Established 1834, 
Telephone : 
2570 North, 


‘EMPEROR’ 








Cures in 19 cases out of 20. 
Write to-day for IMustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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